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the beacon. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE LEGEND OF PHYLLIS 


A face at a window, white 
As the face of ghost, In vain 
Out-stares the watches of night 
Through the blur of gusty rain : 

“ Nover, oh, never, never !” vA 
The wind and the rain croonVer, 
“The sea rolls on for ever, 

But the ship returns no more ! ” 

The watcher slept, and sleeping 
She saw where the night was blaok ; 
Through fog the ship was creeping, 
And doubtful and strange her track. 
Her sides the storm had riven, 

To streamers her sails were rent, 
And from the westward driven, 

All stricken and maimed she went. 

Out of the black, on her lee, 

There hashed a glimmer of flame— 
A gleam upon mist and sea, 

That flickering went and came ; 

And they of the ship were glad, 

And merrily tacked, and bore 
With the will and- strength they had 
For the beacon on the shore. 

A perilous shore, that rose 

.Sheer flint from the seething wave, 
Where the sunken rocks enclose 
The bounds of a hidden grave ; 

And under it one crept low, 

Uplifting and waving there 
A torch, with its eyes aglow, 

And flame as of streaming hair. 

O treacherous light, that glowed 
Where the demon wreckers wait! 

O fated vessel, that rode 
8o cheerily to its fate ! 

There came a shock and a rush 
Of waters— a cry ! and then 
A crash— and a sudden hush, 

And horror of drowning men ! 

The face at the window, white 
As the face of a ghost, again 
Out-stares the watches of night 
Through the blur of gusty ralm 
“Never, oh, never, nover!” 

Tiie wind and the rain croon o’er, 
“The sea rolls on for over, 

But the ship returns no more !” 
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ACT IV. 


•SC K N E V. — Continued. 

Mr. Farron led the way direct to the dissect- 
ing-room, and left his companions there. 

“ Wait a minute, Charlie,” he said, « and I’ll 
go clown stairs and see about it.” 

Morton leaned against one of the heavy oak 
tables and looked about him in a listless sort of 
'vay. The scene was not new to him, and, had 
it been, he would scarcely have paid any atten- 
tion to it. Some fifteen or twenty students 
were working away at various parts of the 
human body which had been taken from the 
different subjects under dissection; most of 
them were smoking, and occasionally a iight 
jest or a snatch of a song might be heard. On 
u table at the farthest end of the room was a 
body at which a solitary student was at work; 
it had not been dismembered yet, and he was 
opening the body to remove the Intestines, &c . ; 
from time to time he took out portions and laid 
them beside him. 

It seemed an eternity to Mr. Morton before 


“A TORCH, WITH ITS EYES AGLOW.” 


I arron returned ; yet it was only a few minutes 
before he re-entered the room and said : 

“ It is up here, Charlie ; now don’t get excited, 
it may be all a false alarm, but if it isn’t we 
will know in a minute. Here, boys,” he con- 
tinued, turning to his brother students, “ which 
is the last body sent up ; that of a woman ?” 

“ IPs over there in the corner,” replied one of 
the students, who was scraping away very in- 
dustriously at a leg bone; “Billy is at work on 
it ; he’s practising post-mortem examination,” 
“It’s mighty queer,” said the party mention- 
ed as Billy, “ I can’t see through it at all.” 
“What is the matter, Billy?” inquired Mr. 
Farron, approaching the table. 

“ The heart won’t come out. I’ve got it now,” 
and giving a good pull, lie brought out the organ. 
The moment his eye fell on it ho changed color, 
and, hastily passing it to his left hand, lie took 
hold of something which appeared to be stick- 
ing in it, and drew it out. 

It was a long .slender rod of glittering steel, 
with a finely sharpened point, which he hold 
up to the light, as he cried in a voice of terror : 

“ Great God, boys, this woman has been mur- 
dered ! ’ 

“ Murdered 1” 

Every student started from his work, the Jest 
remained unfinished, the song died on the lips 
where it was to have been born, every voico 
was hushed as they gazed with startled eyes on 
the fatal evidence held up before them; the 
trickling of a few drops of blood to the zinc 
A and ttle ruj nbliug of a passing cart fell 
with terrible distinctness on the excited nerves 


of the horror-stricken group. ThoVpresenco or 
death they did not mind, but to stand face to 
face with a foul crime, discovered by one of 
themselves, was a new experience to these em- 
bryo doctors. 

“Stand aside; let me see it.”* Was it the 
voice of a man or of some tortured spirit that 
spoke ? Was it the face of a man, or of a ghost, 
which met their gaze {is they turned towan : 
whence the sound proceeded ? 

Charlie Morton had started from the tab! 
against which he laid been leaning at the soun. 
of that word “ murdered,” and was advancin 
toward the table on which the body lay. H 
face was as livid as those of the corpses aroun 
him, and his eyes blazed with almost a mania 
glare ; ho clutched at his collar as if it choke 
him, and, although he looked straight befor 
him, he walked like one in a dream. He sa\ 
but one thing in that whole room, the stil 
white form lying mangled on the table at tff 
far end of the room ; he heard but one word 
that one word “ murdered.” 

The students stood respectfully aside to lev. 
him advance ; they had been startled, shocked, 
astonished at the discovery Billy had made, bu 
they felt now that that was only the first act o 
a terrible drama which was about to be enacted, 
and that one of the principal actors now stood 
before them. 

Morton advanced slowly to the table and 
looked down at the form lying on it. 

One glance was sufficient,; all his worst foai> 
were realized ; all doubt was at an end ; al 

hope was fled, 


The' body was that of his sister. 

The form was torn and mangled by the dis- 
sectlng-knifo ; the faoe was pallid with the Im- 
press of death; the light blue eyes were closed 
forever; the ruby lips were blue from the touch 
of the destroyer; years, sorrows, pain, suffer- 
ing had left their traces in the hollow cheeks, 
sunken eyes and dented lines; but the heart 
that loved that form so well In years gone by 
knew it in an instant; knew it, aye, would 
have known it even if he had not half hoped, 
half feared to find it there. The face was calm, 
there was almost a smile on it, no sign of pain 
at dissolution ; the murderer had, at least, been 
merciful enough to make her death swift and 
sudden. 

He stood for some seconds gazing silently at 
the inanimate form, then stooped over it and 
pressed his lips to the cold rigid ones of the 
corpse. 

“My darling,” he said, kneeling on the bloody 
zinc floor, and, throwing his arms around the 
corpse, he drew the head up to his shoulder and 
fondly kissed the lips und forehead ; “ my dar- 
ling, that I have mourned for six years as dead, 
to find you thus cruelly murdered, to know that 
I have been betrayed, deceived, and that your 
life has been made the penalty of gratifying 
that man’s passion; it is hard, very hard, to 
bear; but you shall not go unavenged to your 
grave; here, by your dead body, 1 swear to 
hunt Harry Griffith to death, to have his life 
for yours; it there is any law in Canada lie 
shall die the death of a dog, and, if the law will 
not do me Justice, then I will take the law into 
my own hands, and kill him as 1 would any 
wild beast.” 

He dropped his head on the cold dead face 
and remained silent for some time. 

Mr. Fowler had meanwhile got a sheet from 
the janitor’s wile and thrown it over the re- 
mains ; most of the students had quietly left the 
room at a signal from Farron, and he was ex- 
plaining the state of affairs to them outside. 

nly bowler, Johnson and a couple of students 
who had more curiosity than politeness now re- 
mained. 

Morton continued so long kneeling by his dead 
sister that Fowler feared he had fainted from 
excessive emotion, and at last approached him 
and placing his hand on his shoulder said, 

“ Charlie, old fellow, this sort of thing won’t 
do , don t break down now when you require all 
your energy and coolness to bring this rascal to 
justice. You don’t need me to tell you, old 
fellow, how deeply I feel for you, you know it : 
and you know that 1 will help you, if my help 
can do any good, in hanging the doctor.” 

He put his arm round Morton’s shoulder and 
tried to raise him from the ground ; at fli-st he 
did not succeed, but after a short while Morton 
rose to his feet and held his hand out to Fowler 
The two men clasped hands, with a warm 
olose grip, and looked into each other’s faoe*. 
No words were spoken, but actions and looks 
are frequently more expressive than words. 

bowler was young, volatile, rather too fond of 
a spree and not of any great depth of character; 
but he was greatly attached to Charlie Morton 
and his heart was weeping for his friend, altho’ 
there were no tears in his eyes. 

“ Come,” he said, “ come, old fellow, we must 
go about this matter at once. Don’t breakdown 
now, we have a tough fight before us. You may 
depend on it that rascal Griffith has left very 
lew tracks behind him, he is too clever for that, 
we may have trouble to prove that he com- 
mitted the murder, altho’ there is no doubt in 
our minds that he did. You know his favorite 
saying he is 4 hard to beat ?” * 

“\es, yes, I know,” responded Mr. Morton 
rousing himself with an effort, “ he says he Ls 
uard to beat, but, murder and falsehood and 
cowardice and baseness, are never hard to beat 
where truth and honesty and manliness are 
arrayed against them. Hard to beat,” he con- 
tinued savagely, “yes; we’li see who is hard 
to beat. He has robbed my life of ail its 
sweetness, be has found it easy to triumph over 
me with his plots aud schemes; perhaps, he’ll 
tiud at the last I am harder to beat than lie 
thinks.” 

By this time Mr. Farron had partially ex- 
plained the case to the astonished students, and 
ie now re-entered the room accompanied bv 
'>ome of them. 

Mr. Farron was a very clear-headed, practical 
ort ol young man, and, altho’ greatly excited, 
ie managed to keep pretty cool. 

“Look here, Charlie,” he said, “you must get 

>ut of tUis as soon as possible; we are only 
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POOR TOM. 


HY J # W. T 1 LJLK IiWAULi 


Poor Tom In his hammock lay cold, 

He heard not tlie storm-troubled wind* 
Unheeded the sullen waves rolled, 

All hope and all fear cast behind; 

His canvas for ever was furled, 

His dangers exciting were o’er, 

He’d ta’en bis last look of the world. 

And anchored on Death’s silent shore. 

And we, his old comrades, stood by, 

As life slowly obbed from his breast? 

And wo knew, as we heard his deep sigh. 
He was thinking of them beloved best: 
How could it be else, thus to leave, 

His Poll, without one parting kiss. 

How think of his boys, and not grieve — 
One look, one adieu, bad been bliss. 

We marked on his cheek the big tear, 

And truly, he wept not alone ; 

Wa’d all friends afar that were dear, 

Aud each felt the grief as ids own. 

Pul when the last struggle was nigh, 

His lion heart roused it awhile, 

He dashed the salt drop from his eye, 

And bade us farewell with a smile. 

Poor Tom in his hammock lay still, 

Old England’s dear tlag o’er him thrown, 
He heard not the wind piping shrill, 

He heard not the chaplain’s sad toner 
The gun ho had turned on the foe, 

Pealed forth, as his corpse cleft the deep; 
Our hearts seemed to follow below 

To watch o’er his storm-cradled sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXV II. 

FACE TO FACE, 

With the velvet tread of a panther Maoer 
glided down the softly carpeted stairs, pausing 
every moment to peer through the darkness, 
or rather shadows, for altogether dark It was 
not, and to listen, with every nerve vibrating 
with the dread of discovery. So careful was he, 
that the stairs hardly creaked under his 
tread, and gaining the pretty entrance hall, he 
stole across the rich-hued checkers of rainbow 
light, falling through the stained glass windows, 
a black shape in the peculiar illumination, and 
laid his hand on the handle of the library door, 
which, as he knew, was never locked. It open 
ed readily aud silently, and looking behind him 
to ascertain that he was Indeed alone, he glided 
into the room closing the door softly behind 
him. 

The night was indeed favorable to those who 
would be secret, for the wind held a weird (jar- 
nival abroad In the earth ; sobbing and sighing 
through the pines, roaring along the frozen 
water-courses, howling over clearings, and rat- 
tling tht; doors and windows of the house 
noisily, so that even had Macer made any 
sound it would have been quite inaudible amid 
the din made by “ the tierce Kablbonokka, 
his flight over the land. 

Faithful as his own shadow, the form we hav 
m on Honed glided down the stairs, but paused 
in t lie shade cast on them by the archway at 
the foot, and in this safe ambush watched 
Macer as he stole across the hall and into the 
library, and then, when the door had closed 
upon the latter, was about descending in his 
track, when from the passage leading from the 
dining-room and servant’s offices a tall, slen- 
der form stepped suddenly appeared, phantom- 
like from the shadows, a figure of bronze in the 
1 dlcr light of the hall. It was the figure of an 
Indian youth, with burning eyes which shone 
i i the gloom like stars. 

Arrested by this apparition the hidden spy 
peered through the bannisters on the uncon- 
scious stranger, and keeping cautiously con- 
cealed in the shadow of the arch followed every 
movement of the intruder with lynx-like 
watchfulness. It was well that the shadows 
were deep in his lair, for the Indian youth 
darted a piercing glance above and around him 
while he stood opposite the library door mo- 
tionless as though hewn from granite. Ap- 
parently his scrutiny satisfied him, for ap- 
proaching the partially closed door, he pushed 
i : back about an eighth of an inch, and leaning 
against the framework as though to support 
himself, he looked earnestly into the apart- 
ment. .So noiseless had been all his movements 
that the concealed witness might well have 
been excused had he taken the whole scene for 
>ohie phantasy of his brain. No light issued 
from the library and tor some twenty minutes, 
during which the patient spy made no sign, the 
Indian remained fixed in his attitude of pro- 
found attention, holding the door in his liand. 
Macer entered the library, as we have seen, 


and closing but not fastening the door, so that 
he could more speedily obtain egress if inter- 
pted, he groped his way cautiously towards 
*..e escritoire. Bo thoroughly had he made 
himself acquainted with every featuro of the 
apartment tiiat he found no difficulty in avoid- 
ing the different articles of furniture, for though 
faint gleam through the heavy curtains shewed 
that the windows were unshuttered, it only 
served to “ make the darkness visible,” and 
had he not been endowed with an almost ad- 
ditional sense, he would have, to a certainty, 
dashed himself against some chair, table or 
flower-stand in his progress. He did not wish 
to use his dark lantern until the last moment. 

Having gained the escritoire, he paused a 
moment to listen. Nothing but the voice of 
the wind was audible, and with a firm hand he 
disclosed the light of his lantern. He then 
placed It on a little stand close at his elbow, in 
such a position that while its light fell on the 
escritoire, a touch would he sufficient to dash 
it to the ground and so extinguish its tell-tale 
glimmer. He required the use of both hie 
hands for the work he has about. 

It bad been a matter of little difficulty for 
him, as a guest of the family, to obtain an 
mpression of the key of this receptacle of his 
host’s private papers, and in another moment 
he gently let down the richly curved front, and 
the yellow gleam of the lantern fell on the 
pigeon-holes and their orderly contents. 

“It is well for my resolution,” he thought, as 
his eagle-glance travelled rapidly over the array 
of papers, “ that I have no time to think, and 
but little to act In. Ten minutes ought to 
suffice. If the will is here I shall speedily And 
Once in my possession, I can make my 
own terms.” 

With the swiftness and skill of an adept he 
examined hole after hole, proceeding regularly 
from the top compartments downwards, until 
the bottom row contained all that were yet to 
be explored. As yet what he sought, had not 
rewarded his search, and he paused a moment 
before proceeding with it. His face, faintly 
touched by the red light of the lantern, was 
white as ashes, in startling contrast to his Jetty 
beard and eyebrows, and on his forehead a 
clammy dew had broken, damping the heavy 
ocks of ebon hair lying on its wide expanse. 

If, after all this fearful risk,” he thought, as 
his eyes fixed themselves on the unexamined 
compartments, “ it should not be here ! or, if 
here, if the old mau should have taken the pre- 
caution of having had it registered! How near 
one may be to success, and yet miss It by the 
width of a hair. Truly though, in any case, 
am playing a very desperate game, but it is for 
two high stakes: wealth and love. Courage, 
mon ami /” 

As he spoke he extended his liand and lifted a 
package of considerable size from the first of 
the remaining pigeon-holes. It was tied with 
black tape, and a fiery heat swept across his 
marble face as ho glanced at the neat label 
written in Captain Frazer’s precise hand: 

“ The last will and testament of Colouel 

Howard, late of the Cavalery.” 

“ Mine,” he said, silently, and for a second 
his brain reeled and his heart seemed to stand 
still. 

In this, the foretaste of coming triumph, 
horrid failing of the soul descended ou him. He 
thrilled to the innermost recesses of his being, 
as one trembles when, on the perfumed air of a 
silent summer’s day, affluent with the vivid 
beauty of fullest life, there peals the single 
melancholy toll of the passing bell. It was 
gone, this awful palsy of the soul, swift as the 
glancing wing of a bird, and, with a strong 
shudder, lie thrust the stoleu will in his bosom. 

“ So far, so good !” he said, “ thanks to your 
loquacity, Mike, or I should not have so easily 
ascertained the fact of a second will having 
been made. This destroyed, by the terms of 
the first I am heir to the old man’s wealth, and, 
above all, the guardian of Audrosia. Let them 
identify me with Macer If they can, and then 
let them prove that it was Macer, crippled as 
he was, who stole and destroyed it.” 

He was in the act of closing the escritoire 
when iiis eye lighted on a small package lying 
in the hole from which he had taken the will, 
and his face changed suddenly, flushiug witli 
varied emotions. 

“ My mother’s portrait !” lie said ; “ how 

comes it here ?”• 

He put out his liand eagerly to snatch it, and 
then drew it back with a half-groan. 

“ I dare not take it, ” he said bitterly ; 
“’twould be too conclusive a proof against me 
were it missing with the will. I will take one 
look aud no more.” 

He lifted the faded morocco case reverently 
and touched the spring. It flew open, and the 
lovely face of the miniature smiled up into his. 
A piece of paper lay on the glass, aud his eyes 
fell on the writing on it. A few words in Cap- 
tain Frazer’s hand, slightly tremulous and un- 
certain, met his glance, and despite his wonder- 
ful self-control, a low cry of amazement and 
horror broke from his lips as his mind grasped 
their meaning. 

“ My first wife, Lady Flora Lennox Frazer, 
who died 18 — , aged seventeen years, in giving 
birth to a sou, who is now, in consequence of 
the death of Ills grandfather without heirs male, 
Earl of Tynemouth and Baron of Autonin Scot- 
land. Disastrous to himself and others was the 
day which saw his birth !” 

Nemesis had at length flung her thunder- 
bolt ! 

In one glance the ambitious man read the 
I lordly future which might have been his, and 
from which his crimes would now forever ex- 
: elude him. He saw the numerous and tender 


ties which would have surrounded him had he 
but once listened to the promptings of the bet- 
ter nature which had so often pleaded In vain 
with the demon of his pride, which urged him 
to tear as a prey from the world what he could 
not otherwise obtain — wealth and love, — and in 
that moment of time he suffered the pangs of 
the deepest hell, of a thousand deaths, though 
on his stony face there was no sign or token of 
the awful despair within him. 

A hand was laid on his arm. At another 
moment this sign that he was discovered would 
have driven him to a sudden frenzy, but now it 
was with a simple mechanical recognition of 
the presence of a spy on his actions that he 
looked up, and faced the tall form of the Indian, 
shadowy and gigantic in the dim, spectral light 
from the little lantern. 

Winona !” he said, In a low, level voice, 
which was like the mere mechanical utterance 
of an automaton. 

“ It is 1, Andrew Farmer,” said Winona, 
folding her arms across her chest and turning 
her blazing eyes upon him ; “ I yot live.” 

I knew it,” he said calmly. “I can guess 
your motive in seeking me thus. You seek re- 
venge?” . „ 

Winona looked at him with a lofty smile. 

“The pale-face traitor speaks the truth, she 
said ; « I seek revenge.” 

A slow frown darkened his face. With an 
effort he flung off the numbness into which his 
late discovery seemed to have stunned his 
physical being, and darted on her a terrible and 
menacing glance. 

“ Begone, girl,” he said, “aud do not tempt 
me too far. I cannot tell what force keeps me 
from slaying you on the spot, when for the 
second time you cross my path. Beware and 
depart !” 

She smiled again, showing her white, sharp 
teeth, her eyes blazlug on him with a terrible 
lustre. 

Winona’s heart has become as iron, from 
which fierce words strike nothing but fire,” she 
answered; “yes, from that night on which the 
pale-face traitor shot her down as a dog, be- 
cause she would have rescued her sister from 
his claws, as a dove from the beak of a kite 
then Winona’s heart changed within her, as 
the bright flower changes to the hard, unlovely 

“ Oh !” said Farmer slowly, his worst passions 
gathering to a mighty aud overwhelming tide 
as she stood, dauntless and defiant, facing him 
“I remember your interference witli my ab- 
duction of Audrosia, my promised bride, whom 
the caprice of her mad old father was, 1 knew 
even then plotting to deprive me of, and be- 
stow upon another. What curse was on me 
that you escaped the death you rushed upon 
then l” , 

“It was the will of the Great Spirit,’ said 
Winona, her eyes flashing triumph through the 
siuister darkness. “ And more, ’twas Winona 
who stole the white dove from thy snare, and 
hid her in the recesses of the forest, until, weary 
of seeking her trail, thou turned thy feet to- 
wards the abodes of men. Then was Winona 
partly avenged !” 

“In truth, yes,” said Farmer sombrely ; “and 
now -” 

Winona lifted her dark head with infinite 
majesty. 

“ Winona is the daughter of a great chief. 
For many days she has followed her white 
enemy witli the thought in her heart to slay 
him, as she slew Hawk-eye, the half-breed] 
w.»en he found out the place where she had 
hidden her sister in the forest by the great lake, 
and would have torn the white dove from her 
lurking place. Winona hung his scalp to her 
belt.” 

She laughed with a sombre, deadened glow in 
her dark eyes, and her slender brown hand 
clenched itself in her bosom. 

Looking at Farmer steadily, she pointed to 
the still open escritoire. 

“ What brings the traitor pale-face under the 
same roof with the white doves ? Is it to work 
some evil to the sister of Winona?” 

Farmer looked at the opeu cabinet, and the 
remembrance of what brought him there re- 
turned like the flow of a tide of lava over his 
soul. 

All that was Batan’s own rose up armed 
within him. 

With eyes literally flaming in their murderous 
glare, lie tore a revolver from his breast and 
fired full at her. 

She dropped with a heavy souud, as a pillar 
of a ruin falls, silent, as became a daughter of 
her haughty race. 

Even as his finger touched the trigger, he 
stood transfixed, gazing beyond her, a slow 
horror gathering on his face, spell-bound uuder 
the falling sword of the swift vengeance which 
had crept to his side, silent, uti perceived, but 
terrible. 

He was no coward, but what man can stand 
unmoved and hear the dread cry in his soul, 
“Behold, sinner, thine hour hath come.” 

Behind Winona, his foot touching her as she 
lay, the centre of a ghastly pool stood Fennel 
the detective, no longer in his Milesian disguise, 
but cool, alert, watchful, his dark eyes holding 
Farmer’s. • 

“Mr. Farmer,” he said, ‘tor Macer or Lennox, 

. I arrest you ou two charges. One of a forgery 
| committed three years since, the other of 
! burglary. You are my prisoner.” 

Winona, breathless, with dilated eyes and 
panting bosom, lay motionless, though not 
; senseless, while Fennel walked past her and 
1 faced Farmer, whose splendid figure seemed 
j actually to dilate as the officer approached, lie 
' stood for a secoud, measuring him with his eyes, 


and then, a. a resistless breaker rushes upon 
and overwhelms a storm-tOBsed vessel, he rush- 


ed upon the detective. 

They fell to the ground In a silent and deadly 
struggle. There was the sudden sharp crack of 
a pistol, and Farmer sprang erect, *d<x>d *<> r 
half a second motionless, and then fell head- 
long to the ground, shot through the heart. 

Fennel sprang to his feet. 

“Great heavens!” he cried, “I have shot 

him 1” 

In the struggle the detective’s rovolver, which 
he had held concealed in his hand, had acoi- 
dentally discharged itself, and the husband of 
Valerie Lennox lay dead beneath the roof of 
his father. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

WINONA’S STORY. 

“ Thero is little doubt of her ultimate recovery, 
though thero has beon a great shook to the ner- 
vous system,” said the family physician, putting 
his gold spectacles into their case, and himself 
into his luxurious cutter, piled up with valuable 
furs and “ tooted” by an old young man in a re- 
spectable, funeral kind of livery,. “ tell your mo. 
ther so, Captain Archie, and don’t let her worry 
more than she can help. Good morning. I’ll 
be round again to-morrow, or perhaps to-night.” 
The doctor dashed away, and Archie, (sum- 
moned home by a telegram the day before,) 
turned, and went into the house. 

He passed the closed door of the library softly, 
and with a fixed awe upon his face, and in the 
ruby light, Sidney ran noiselessly to him, with 
loosened, golden hair, and eager face. 

“ What does he say, Archie dear ?” she asked, 
in a hushed whisper, “ will she get better ?” 

“ I trust so,” answered Archie, and there was 
almost an agony of concentrated anxiety In his 
eyes. “ The disgrace if she were to die, to our 
good name !” 

His face flushed hotly, but .Sidney’s little soft 
fingers closed ou his sympathlzlngly. 

“ He was our brother,” she said, softly ; “ don’t 
think of anything else just now.” 

Archie sighed profoundly. The worst thing 
of all lay iu that fact, but it softened him a little 
towards the dead man lying in the silent room, 
and the sudden Are died from his face and eyes, 

“ How is— Valerie ?” he asked, drawing Sidney 
away with him. 

Sidney’s face became awed and puzzled. “ I 
don’t know,” she answered, “ it’s dreadful to 
watch her. She will not leave Winona, and 
goes quietly about, but her lace is awful. Fixed 
and white like marble, and her great black eyes, 
dilated and shining. Isn’t it strange she should 
care so much for him?” 

Strange indeed to the pure, bright child whose 
soul, like a folded lily bud, had yet to expandin 
the new and fervid light and warmth of the 
love a woman, a noble and true woman, bears 
her husband. 

Archie understood Valerie, for he held tho 
key to this knowledge, because he also loved. 

“ Poor thing I” he said, with a man’s trite ex- 
pression of a sympathy more felt than expressed. 

“ Do you think mother could come down to me 
for a little? There is so much to be arranged 
and father is too prostrated to be disturbed on 
any account.” 

“I’ll go and see,” whispered Sidney, slipping 
like a sunbeam up the darkened stair, and steal- 
ing across the lobby to Androsla’s room. 

She opened tho door gently and peeped in. 

The pretty room was partially darkened, but 
rosy fire-light flowed over its draperies of maiden 
white, and across the snowy couch by the win- 
dow. 

Sharply outlined against the pillows, the ma- 
jestic profile of Winona showed, inotioniess as 
some rare thing moulded in bronze ; her long, 
fine hands crossed on her bosom, her unlathoin- 
able eyes shining, with a startling and dusky 
splendor, into space. By the hearth sat Mrs. 
Frazer, pallid and anxious, and iutently watch- 
ful, not only of Winona, but of Androsia, who, 
worn out with grief and watching slept heavily, 
her lovely head pillowed beside W inona's, her 
cheeks blazing into fervid scarlet, as her knitted 
brows shewed how haunted by horror her 
dreams were. 

Valerie, like some rare statue of ivory, sat 
facing Mrs. Frazer, fearfully self-contained in 
her anguish of grief, and that utter anguish of 
tlie ’ soul which is the growth of but one 
emotion, a love which will not die and finds 
its object unworthy. 

There is a strain of soiemu joy in our farewell 
to those of whom we can think as our “ glori- 
fied dead” which brings into our desolation the 
glorious cry “O, death where is thy sting? 0 
grave where is thy victory?” Through our tears 
their starry crowns strike upon our dazzled 
senses. Our cries of mortal agony at separation, 
are mingled with the triumphant soundings of 
their song of victory which returns to us across 
tlie chasm between. The desolation of Valeries 
lofty soul was complete, she could not hope, she 
dare not even think. She tried to concentrate 
her mind on nursing Wlnoua, hoping to sna ^ 
her back from the death her husband had nearij 
hurled her upon, and thus have one crime lew 
heaped upon his memory. 

Sidney’s entrance did not disturb the In 
girl, who was under the influence of an °P ltt ! 
administered by the doctor, who had manBg^ 
to extract the tiny bullet which had 1 « 
in her chest, dangerously near the ® , 

Neither did Androsia waken trom her s e I 
exhaustion. 

And so the day wore down from it* 
winter beauty, into the calm oi evening, ^ ^ A 
sky of opal, emerald and 


rose, and so into a 

aud 


night, gemmed and glorified with ja 

stars, shining as they only do in winter, a 
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celestial splendor, a fitting dome lor the earth 
In her pure vestments, white and stainless as 
those of a priestess of t he groat Diana. 

Quiet feet stole through the house. Voices 
were hushed to whispers, for the Angel crowned 
with amaranth was brooding on outspread wings 
above, and his shadow fell on all. 

Once a sound reached the sick room above, 
the heavy, muffled tramp of strange feet bear, 
ing in something which was laid softly down in 
the library beneath. 

V alerio heard it, and her stricken heartslckon- 
ed and died within her. Androsia heard it and 
her vivid face paled. She looked with startled 
eyes at Winona, whose eyes suddenly oponed 
on hers. 

“What is that sound?” she asked in the 
Indian dialect, a look of such command on her 
features that Androsia’s unwilling lips wore 
forced to frame an answer. 

41 His coftin,” she said in the same tongue 
“ Winona, you must sleep I” 

Winona moved her head on the pillow and 
tUed her dark eyes on Valerie, who was stand- 
ing in the light of the tire, listening to the sounds 
below, her hands locked convulsively, her glance 
glazed and vacant. Uor whole mental being 
was in the room below. 

“ Who is that woman,” asked Winona, in the 
same tone of quiet and measureless force, which 
compelled an answer. “ Why is her soul full of 
tears for the dead, and why does her spirit 
linger beside him. Answer!” 

No one had anticipated this question, and 
Androsia was alarmed at the effect its answer 
might have on the passionate nature of the 
Indian girl. At tile same time not to reply was 
as dangerous. 

44 My sister,” she said, reading Winona’s face 
Intently, “no longer loves him. Is it not so?” 

“ I go to the hunting grounds of my father,” 
said Winona evasively, 44 the spirits of the whito 
men do not come thither. Answer me mv 
sister.” * * 

“The white woman is his wife,”, replied An- 
drosia tremulously. 

A sudden and exquisite crimson swept like a 
tidal wave over the delicate bronze of her foster- 
sister’s face, and a wild light sprang luridly to 
her eyes. They died, botli flush and flame as 
suddenly, and sho lay looking at Valerie, study- 
ing her with solemn eyes, mournful and splendid 
In their mingled lustre and shade. Androsia 
sat jwitiently beside the bed hour alter hour 
hoping and fearing, as Winona slept and waken- 
ed and slumbered again; but at length Mrs 
Frazer insisted on her retiring, and as there was 
no immediate danger, she crept away to Gila’s 
room and was soon asleep. 

Valerie insisted on watching alone with 
Winona, and in her soul guessing what influence 

was at work upon her, the foar of anxiety con- 
suming her, Mrs. Frazer yioldcd, and in the 
solemn midnight Valerio and Winona were left 
together, and the house sank to perfect quiet. 

Valerie’s tender hands touched her, hor true 
soul, pitying, compassionate, looked at her 
clearly from those soft and mournful eyes, and 
from hour to hour Winona lay awake watching 
her steadfastly, and framing a purpose in her 
untutored soul. 

Why should this tender and lovely woman 
weep for the dead who had been so utterly false 
toiler? If she know all, would she not scorn 
him and take comfort? This was not so clearly 
argued in Winona’s mind. It was more an 
Instinct guiding her than reason understood and 
accepted. 

Valerie knelt by the Are, softly drawing the 
ruddy logs together, when Winona called to her 
softly, and she approached the berl, across which 
the flickering light fell warmly. 

Winona stretched out her round, dusky arm, 
and caught Valerie’s rosy, Jewelled, hand in hers! 

“The pale-faced woman is good,” she said 
regarding her fixedly. “ Winona loves her.” 
“Host,” said Valerie in her sweet low voice, 
“rest, my child. You must not speak.” 

Winona’s great eyes read her face, she still 
held her soft hand firmly and determinedly. 

“Winona must speak,” she said, “and her 
white sister must listen. The Great Spirit wills 

Valerie considered an instant. She saw in- 
vincible determination in the girl’s face, and 
afraid of exciting her by opposition to her wishes 

yielded. 

44 1 will listen,” she answered gently, “ but do 
not excite yourself.” 

Valerie seated herself on the edge of the bed. 

An engraving of Carlo Dolci’s most exquisite 
Madonna and Child tiling at the head on the 
wall. Its tender and saintly beauty soothed 
and quieted hor inexpressibly as she raised her 
eyes to it; but the calm fled as hor glance fell 
on Winona. 

The girl’s face was alive with fire and some 
degree of passionate rage. She held Valerie’s 
baud, but her eyes were fixed on space. Her 
crimson lips were drawn back, laying bare the 
white pointed teeth, and her dusky cheeks wore 
crimsoned to rlchost rose. 


strong on her to rise and fly, but Winona’s 
dazzling eyes hold her chained. 

“ Mourn no longer,” she said ; “ who shall weep 
for a dead dog ?” y 

A blush that was hot and sickening as a 
furnace blast came to Valerie’s marble face. She 
sighed shuddcringly. 

Winona spoke again, after, with a violent 
effoit, raising herself against the pillows. There 
was no light but that from the lire, rich, fan- 
tastic and ruby-hned hi the room, but It illu- 
mined every corner and the two women, each 
so exquisitely yet differently beautiful, with a 
broad and mellow glow. 

“ Listen and believe,” said Winona, a passion- 
ate scorn in her melodious voice; “Winona 
will tell the tale of the White Fox, who twice 
struck at her heart.” 

Valerio had heard a few meagre outlines of 
her husband’s previous life In Canada, and the 
baneful Influence he had had on the lives of the 
two girls lying within a few yards of each other, 
and a feeling she could not resist forced her to 
listen to the burning words which flowed in 
passionate melody of speech from Winona. 

44 Winona is the daughter of a great chief” 
said the beautiful creature, lifting her proud 
head majestically ; “ and his squaw took to her 
bosom a little white dove. When Winona had 
grown tall as a young osier by the water- 
courses, her mother died and her father left her 
in tin- nest of the White Dove, whose feet were 
ike snow upon the young grass, and whose 
locks were snares for the sun. Through many 
moons the White Dove and Winona ran through 
the forests ami guided the canoe together, and 
their hearts were as two springs meeting in one 
stream. Like the stream, they laughed in the sun 
and their hearts were clear to each other as its 
waters. Thou the White Fox crept to the Dove’s 
nesi and she was betrothed to him by her father, 
whose heart was frozen liko a great icicle hanging 
over a river. The White Dove hid nothing from 
her sister, but Winona hid from her the love 
and the hate which the White Fox won from 
her. .She loved him, for it was the will of the 
Great Spirit; she hated him, for his soul was 
naked before hor. He whispered in her ear, 

“ I mean no evil. Your white sister is a stranger 
to my heart. I breathe with your breath.” With 
her heart Winona believed him ; with her head 
she thought, “ Ho is false as the southern wind, 
promising eternal summer to the foolish reeds 
by the little lakes and marshes;” and she waved 
her head from side to side, to watch him as the 
rattlesnake watches the prey it would strike. 

44 When the Whito Fox saw that the heart of 
the Dove’s father saw his snares, he said to 
himself, “ What is this red maiden to me ? I 
will tear the Dove from her nest, and the red , 
leaves of the maple and sumach will soon fall 
upon the grave of Wiuona.” 

44 Winona felt the thing in the air. The hee- 
banaw’-baigs sang it in the streams, and her 
heart became iron to save her sister. Her sha- 
dow foil in the footprints of the White Dove, i 
The hate and the love for the fox tore her as an 
eagle rends a fawn. Every day she died and 1 
lived again, because the voice of her sister called • 
her back. 

When the wily Fox sent the redskins to carry 
off the Dove, Winona shielded her in her arms, 
and would have saved her but for the mighty 
arm of the Fox. He threw his arm across the 

eyes of her sister, and ” Here Winona 

paused, a young Pythoness, an embodied flame. 
Her eyes blazing into space, past Valerie, whose 
every sense was absorbed in one feeling of black 
and rayless horror. She suddenly tore the 
cambric and lace from her magnificent, throat. I 
A little below its stately column, h deep scar 
showed itself. She struck her hand against it 
fiercely and laughed triumphantly. 

“ The bullet ploughed the flesh,” she said, ! 
looking at Valerie. “ Does my white sister 1 
love him still ?” 

Valerie dropped her head upon her breast, i 
The long-suffering and mighty love was dying 
but oh ! the pity of it ! 

Winona’s voice fell to Its exquisite minor ca- 
dences again, and she resumed. 

44 When the pale-faced brave and Mike came 
and found Winona clinging to the canoe, the 
heart of the Fox had leaped into her bosom. 
She said to herself, 4 I alone will track him and 
tear the Dove from him.’ 

44 Winona dived like an otter under the canoe 
and swam 1o the opposite shore, and while the 
young brave and Mike thought the White Fox 
was lying in the heart of i he stream, she fled i 
like a shadow along his trail, her hand upon the 
hunting knife in her belt, the leaves of the 
Odahmin shivering as her blood fell upon them, 
her heart, a fire-stone in her breast. When he 
lay at rest outside the wigwam of bark where 
the White Dove lay caged and bound, she said 
to the Snow Spirit, 44 Lend me thy foot; fall, 
oh, white Jecbl 1” and while he slept, her knife 
cut the White Dove’s fetters of doeskin, and 
i like shadows upon the white pathway of the 
ghosts across the sky, they fled into the forest. 
Winona knew a cave hidden by tall ferns, and 
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Sho lay silent tor a few moments; and had 
Valerie not been overwhelmed with a flood of 
miserable emotions, she would have seen a 
mysterious shadow darken the proud face and 
shining eyes. It passed, and Winona raised 
her hand slowly and pointed downwards. 

44 When Winona saw thq face of the White 
Fox at the window in the great wigwam in To- 
ronto her heart beat like a war-drum, for she 
saw evil to the White Dove. She whispered to 
her heart, 4 Oh, fawn heart ! Why did thy 
knife not seek his heart before V When she had 
seen the new nest of her sister she went oat to 
slay him, and came upon his trail after many 
days; but her heart turned to water and she 
said, ‘Wait, if ho seeks not the haunt of the 
White Dove, well, he shall live.’ Wrapping a 
mist round his head so that none should know 
him, he entered the nest; and the heart of 
Winona spoke to her hunting-knile and said 
4 I am ready, oh friend.' She stole after him 
and found him stealing the writing of the 

Dove’s father, and ” 

She pointed with a terrible gesture to her 
heart. A smile wonderful and tender burst 
into her eyes. She took Valerie’s hand and 
raised it to her Ups. 

14 Let the withered flower blossom in another 
sun,” she whispered, and closed her eyes as if 
to sleep. 

Across the sky another day was stealing. 
Androsia, roused by a cry uttering her name, 
sprang from Gila’s enfolding arms and across 
the corridor into the room where Winona lay. 

Winona sat up in the bed, her face trans- 
figured in the rosy glory of the dawn, her deep 
eyes smiling with an awful radiance on Andro- 
sia, her long arms stretched towards the door. 

Androsia sprang to their embrace. They 
closed round her, faithful, Arm and tender to the 
end ; and the first arrow of mornin£gold shoot- 
ing athwart the sky fell on the foster-sisters, 
the dark face radiant, beautiful beyond expres- 
sion in the majesty of death, the fair one lying 
against it as still and lovely in the blessed un- 
consciousness of grief. 


The schooner had been engaged by Farmer 
to remove Androsia from the pursuit of her 
triends. A useless precaution, as we have seen, 
( To be continued. ) 


REPENTANT. 

by Jo«EPHiNK pollard. 

Mother, I kneel on the door-stone, 

Penitent, weary, and worn ; 

Many a mile have I wandered, 

And fasted since yesterday morn ; 

Darkness is gathering lound me, 

Never again shall I roam ; 

Open tiie door to me, mother; 

Welcome your prodigal home! 

Father was angry — so angry— 

And stern, when he know my disgraoe ; 

He thrust me away from his presence, 

And then shut the door in my face ! 

But, mother, your love did not leave me ; 

I saw the tears ready to start, 

And knew that though guilty and banished, 

I still had a place in your heart ! 

They say you grow feebler and feebler, 

By reason of sorrow and shame ; 

That your hair is as white as a snow-wreath. 
And tis seldom you mention my name. 

But, oh, I will never believe them, 

When slanders like this they repeat; 

For tiie voice of my mother has called nie, 
And brought me again to her feet! 

She talked to the Saviour about me, 

And prayed — as a mother can pray ! 

And back to the fold He has brought me, 

The lamb who went wand’rlng astray. 

I soon became weary of exile; 

I soon became weary of sin ; 

And longed for a life that was purer;— 

But who would have taken me In ? 

0 mother dear, say you forgive me, 

And take me again to your breast ! 

Nor let me die here on the door-stone, 

Alone, unforgiven, unblest ! 

Come quickly 1— a footstep approaches I 
Not yours — but another’s ! — good-by ! 

Toll father — that, God — has not — left me— 
Outside of His threshold to die ! 


DREAMS AM) DREAMIM. 


REMARKABLE DREAMS AND 
NARRATIVES. 


DREAM 


Valerie was alarmed and would h„v.. ,.< • „ Winona knew a cave hidden by tall ferns, and 

but the bronze hand tightened round hers like ' fed 1 her ^wlfe^ Inf 16 ^ VVhlle I>OVe 

« — *--- . * i fed her with berries and squirrels snared 

; by herself at night. When the moon was 
I dowu and the rain fell, the half-breed. Hawk. 


4 Winona 


iron bands. 

“ Stay,” uttered Winona imperiously, 
will speak.” 

Valerie trembled a little, she knew not why. 
Winona smiled with a haughty kind of pitying 
tenderness. 

“ White sister is mourning for him below !” she 
said, “ the white-hearted fox who assassinated 
squaws and tore tiie white dove from hor nest.” 
Valerie bowed her graceful head in mute as- 
sent. She knew but little of Winona’s previous 
history; but there came a sudden dread of 


eye, stole upon them, and Winona, whose heart 
was strong, slew him when lie would have torn 
her sister from her, and hung his scalp to her 
belt; uud, her wound being healed, led her 
sister forth to the dwellings of the white men. 
Does my white sister tremble ?” 

Valerie was shuddering from head to foot. 
Winona looked at her with grave wonder. 

44 He was a dog,” she said, emphatically; 


The dream narratives in this and the follow- 
ing chapters have been selected as remarks ble 
not only from their details, but also from the 
circumstance of their being well authenticated 
by testimony which it is not easy to gainsay. 
That some of them may be satisfactorily ex- 
plainable, as belonging to a class of dreams 
which have u tendency to fulfil themselves, is 
likely enough; while it Is also probable that 
others may have been the spontaneous products 
of the minds of the dreamers, and could be ex- 
plained, had we any knowledge of the personal 
experience which preceded the dreams. Gthers, 


there came a sudden dread of I (<!t w .. a nT’ ; experience wmeu preceded the dreams. Gthers, 

unknowu evil upon her. The impulse was i gQuaw ^ e * ou c * * il * le * lanc * of a > again, do not seem explainable upon any prin- 

• , 1 ciples with which we are as yet acquainted. 


The following narrative, somewhat abbrevi- 
ated, is substantially that of the principal wit- 
ness in a prosecution, the details of which are 
to be found in the records of the criminal trials 

of Languedoc. He tells his tale as follows: 

44 1 had been traveling some time on the busi- 
ness of the firm to which I was attached, win , 
one evening, In the month of June, I arrived ;,t 
a town in Languedoc, in which I was a stran- 
ger. I put up at a suburban inn, and being con- 
siderably fatigued, went early to bed, deter- 
mining to rise betimes in the morning, and pro- 
ceed to bnsiness. I had scarcely got into bed 
ere from sheer weariness I fell into a profound 
slumber, and had a dream which made a strong 
impression upon me. I landed that I had ar- 
rived at the same town, not in the evening as 1 
had really done, but In the middle ol the day ; 
that I had put up at the very same Inn, and 
had gone out directly, curious to see what was 
worth seeing in the place. I walked along the 
main street into another, crossing it at right 
angles, which appeared to lead into the coun- 
try. I soon came to a church, and paused a 
little while to examine its Gothic portico; and 
then advanced to a bye-path which branched 
off from the road. I struck into this path, 
which was winding, ragged, and solitary, and 
very soon I reached a miserable cottage, stand- 
ing in a garden covered with weeds. I got into 
the garden through one of the numerous gaps in 
the enclosure; and approaching an old well 
which occupied a distant corner, looked down 
into it; there I saw distinctly, without any 
possibility of mistake, a corpse which had been 
stabbed in several places. I counted the deep 
wounds, and the wide gashes whence the blood 
was flowing. I would have cried out, but could 
not utter a sound; and I awoke, trembling 
with affright and moist with perspiration— to 
find that it was a dream. 

“ I could not again address myself to sleep ; 
and although it was very early, I rose and 
dressed, resolving to earn by a brisk walk, an 
appetite for my breakfast. I accordingly left 
the house, and walked along the main street. 

It was strange, but the place was not new to 
me; and the farther I walked, the stronger 
grew the confused recollection of the objects be- 
fore me. ‘This is odd,’ I thought, 4 1 have 
never been here before, ami yet I could swear 
to these houses as I pass them.’ I went on 
until, coming to the corner of the street, I sud- 
denly recalled my dream ; but I put away the 
thought as too absurd ; still, at every step, somo 
fresh point of resemblance struck me. 4 Am I 
still dreaming,’ I exclaimed, not without a 
momentary thrill — * Is the agreement to be 
perfect to the end?’ before long, I reached the 
church, which had the same architectural fea- 
tures which had attracted my notice in the 
dream ; und then the high-road, along which I 
pursued my way, coming at length to the same 
bye-path that had presented itself to my 
imagination a few hours before. There was uo 
possibility of doubt or mistake. Every tree 
every turn was familiar to me. I was not nt 
all of a superstitious turn, and was wholly .in- 
grossed in the practical detail of commercial 
business. I had never troubled myself about 
the hallucinations, the presentiments that 
science denies and rejects; but I must confess 
that I now felt myself spell-bound as by some 
enchantment; and with Pascal’s words on my 
lips, 4 A continued dream would be a reality', 7 I 
hastened forward, no longer doubting that the 
next moment would bring me to the cottage; 
and this was really the case. In all its out- 
ward circumstances it corresponded to what I 
had seen in my dream. I Instantly determined 
to ascertain whether the coincidence would hold 
good in every other point. I entered the gar- 
den, and went direct to tiie spot on which I hud 
seen the well; but here the resemblance failed 
— thero was no well. I looked in every direc- 
tion — examined the whole garden, went round 
the cottage, which appeared to be inhabited 
although no person was visible; but nowhere 
could I find any vestige of a well. I made no 
attempt to enter the cottage, but hastened back 
to the Inn, in a state of agitation which mav 
be imagined. I could not make up my mind 
to pass unnoticed such extraordinary coinci- 
dences, but how was any clue to be obtained to 
the mystery ? 

“ I went to the landlord, aud after chatting 
j wi * h him for a time on different subjects I 
j came to the point, and asked him dlrecily'to 
whom the cottage belonged which was on a 
bye-road which I described to him. ‘It is in- 
habited,' he said, *by an old man and his wife 
who have the character of being very morose 
and unsociable. They rarely leave the house- 
see nobody, and nobody goes to see them; but 
they are quiet enough, and I never heard any- 
thing against them. Of late, their very exist- 
ence seems to have been forgotten ; and I bc- 
, ,,eve that you, sir, are the first person who for 
I years has noticed them.’ These details, far 
from satisfying my curiosity, did but provoke 
it tiie more. Breakfast was served, lnff i could 
not touch it. I paeed up and down the loom 
looked out of the window, trying to fix my at- 
tention on some external object, but in vain. I 
endeavored to interest myself in a quarrel "be- 
tween two men In the street, but the garden 
and the cottage had full possession of my mind 
and at last, snatching my hat, I cried, • i will 
! go, come what may’.’ 

44 1 repaired to the nearest magistrate, told 
him the object of my visit, and related the 
whole circumstance as clearly as I could; and 

I saw that my statements were not lost i pon 
him. ‘It is, Indeed, very strange,' he id; 

‘and after what has happened I do not thi k. I 
ought to leave the matter without sorn« in- 
quiry. Other buslnetf* will prevent my gc. 
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companyiug you in a search, but I will place 
two of the police at your command. Go once 
more to the hovel, see its Inhabitants, and 
search; perhaps you may make some impor- 
tant discovery.* In a lew moments I was on 
my way, along with the two officers, and we 
Koou reached the cottage. An old man opened 
the door to ns, and received uh somewhat un- 
r Willy, but showed no mark of suspicion or 
emotion when we told him we wished to search 
the house. ‘Very well, gentlemen, as soon as 
you please,’ he replied. ‘Have you a well 
iieroT’ I inquired. ‘No, sir; wo are obliged to 
go for water to a spring at a considerable dis- 
tance.’ We searched the house, while l was so 
txcited that I expected each moment to bring 
to light some fatal secret. The man looked on 
meanwhile with an air of vacancy, and at 
length we left the cottage, without finding any- 
thing to confirm my suspicions. 1 resolved to 
inspect the garden once more; and a number of 
Idlers having by this time collected, drawn to 
the spot by the police, I made inquiries of them 
Whether they knew anything about a well in 
that place. No one replied at first, but at length 
an old woman came slowly forward, leaning on 
a crutch. ‘A well?’ cried she; ‘is it the well 
you are looking after? That has been gone 
these thirty years, I remember, as if it were 
bul yesterday, how, when I was a young girl, I 
used to drop stones into it, and listen for the 
splash they made in the water.’ ‘And can you 
say where the well used to be ?’ I asked. * As 
near as I can remember, on the very spot on 
whioh your honor is standing,’ said the old 
woman. 

•« We set to work at once to dig up the ground. 
At the depth of some two feet we came to a 
layer oi bricks, which being removed, laid bare 
some beams of timber, below which was the 
mout h of the well. It was a work of time to 
get at the secrets of the dark and foetid hole; 
but at length, from beneath a mass of stones 
and mud, on old chest was drawn up into the 
daylight. It was thoroughly decayed and rot- 
ten, and needed no locksmith to open it; and 
we found within what 1 was certain we should 
find, and what filled with horror all the specta- 
tors, who had not my pre-convictions— we found 
the remains of a human body. The police now 
recurv'd the porson of the old man, who had not 
fled, and after a time discovered his wife con- 
cealed in a shed, behind a pile of wood. The 
old couple were brought before the proper au- 
thorities, and privately and separately ex- 
amined. The old man persisted pertinaciously 
in declaring his innocence; but his wife at 
length confessed that, in concert with her hus- 
band, she iiad, a very long time ago, murdered 
a pedlar whom they had met one night on the 
high road, and who had been incautious enough 
jo tell them of a considerable sum of money 
wliioh he had about him, and whom, in conse- 
quence, they induced to pass the night in their 
house. They had taken advantage of the heavy 
sloop induced by fatigue to strangle him ; his 
iMKly had been put into the chest, the chest cast 
iuto the well, and the well stopped up. The 
pedlar being from another country, his disap- 
]>oarance had occasioned no inquiry. There 
was no witness of the crime ; and as its traces 
had been carefully concealed from observation, 
the two criminals had reason to believe them- 
r»olves secure from detection. They had not, 
however, been able to silence the voice of con- 
fcionce ; they fled from the sight of their fel- 
;ow-men; they trembled at the least noise, 
while silence filled them with terror. They 
had often come to the resolution of leaving the 
M-ene of their crime— of flying to some distant 
land ; but still some undefinable fascination 
kept them near the remains of their victim. 
Terrified by the deposition of his wife, and un- 
able to resist the overwhelming proofs against 
him, the man finally made a similar confes- 
•ton; and six weeks after the unhappy crimi- 
nals died on the scafibld, in accordance with 
the sentence of the Parliament of Toulouse.” 

The following remarkable dream is related in 
the Time * newspaper of 16th August, 1828 : — 

•• Lu tbo night of the 11th of May, 1812, Mr. 
Williams, of Scorrier House, near Redruth, in 
Cornwall, awoke his wife, and, exceedingly agi- 
.uted, told her that he had dreamed that he 
was in the lobby of the House of Commons, and 
ft aw a man shoot with a pistol a gentleman who 
bad just entered the lobby, and who was said to 
he the Chancellor: to which Mrs. Williams 
naturally replied that it was only a dream, and 
recommended him to be composed and go to 
>lcep as soon as he could. He did so, but shortly 
after again woke her, and said that he had a 
-econd time had the dream; whereupon she 
observed that he had been so much agitated 
with liis former dream, that she supposed it 
had dwelt on his mind, and begged him to 
try and compose himself and go to sleep, which 
he did. A third time the same vision was re- 
peated; on wliich, notwithstanding her en- 
treaties that he would be quiet, and endeavor to 
forget it, he arose, it being then between one 
and two o’clock, and dressed himself. At break- 
fast the dreams were the sole subject of conver- 
sation ; and in the forenoon Mr. Williams went 
to Falmouth, where he related the particulars 
of them to a! I of his acquaintance that he met. 
On the following day, Mr. Tucker, of Trematon 
Cat tle, accompanied by Ids wife, a daughter of 
Mr. Williums, went to Scorrier House after 
dusk, immediately after the first salutation, 
on entering the parlor where were Mr., Mrs., and 
Mi s Williams, Mr. Williams began to relate to 
Mi . Tucker the circumstance of his dream and 
Mi Williams ooserveu to her daughter, Mrs. 
Tucker* laughingly, that her father could not 
tVeu suffer Mr, Tucker to be seated before he 


told him of his nocturnal visitation; on the 
statement of which Mr. Tucker observed, that 
it would do very well for a dream to have the 
Chancellor In the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, but that he would not be found there In 
reality; and Mr. Tucker then asked what sort 
of man he appeared to be, when Mr. Williams 
minutely described him : to which Mr. Tucker 
replied, * Your description Is not at all that of 
the Chancellor, but is certainly very exactly 
that of .Mr. Perceval, Chancellor of the Kxche- 
quer; and although he has been to me the 
greatest enemy I ever met with through life, 
for a supposed cause which had no foundation 
in truth, I should be exceedingly sorry to 
hear of his being assassinated, or of any 
injury of the kind happening to him.’ Mr. 
Tucker then inquire^! of Mr. Williams if he hud 
ever seen Mr. Perceval, and was told that he 
had never seen him, nor had ever even written 
to him, either on public or private business; in 
short, that he had never had anything to do 
with him, nor had he even been in the lobby of 
the House of Commons in his life. At this mo- 
ment, whilst Mr. Williams and Mr. Tucker were 
still standing, they heard a horse gallop to the 
door of the house, and immediately after Mr. 
Michael Williams, of Trcviner (son of -Mr. Wil- 
liams, of Scorrier), entered the room, and said 
that he had galloped out from Truro (from which 
Scorrier is distant seven miles), having seen a 
gentleman there who had come by that even- 
ing’s mail from London, who said that he was 
in the lobby of the House of Commons on the 
evening of the 11th, when a man called Belling- 
ham had shot Mr. Perceval; and that as it 
might occasion some great Ministerial changes, 
and might aflect Mr. Tucker’s political friends, 
he had come out as fast as he could to make him 
acquainted with it, having heard at Truro that 
he had passed through that place in the after- 
noon on his way to Scorrier. After the aston- 
ishment which this intelligence had created 
had a little subsided, Mr. Williams described 
most particularly the.appearancc and dress of the 
man that he saw in his dream fire the pistol, as 
he had done before of Mr. Perceval. About six 
weeks after, Mr. Williams, having business in 
town, went, accompanied by a friend, to the 
House of Commons, where, as has alreadj* been 
observed, ho had never before been. Immedi- 
ately that he came to the steps at the entranco 
of the lobby, he said, « This place is as distinctly 
within my recollection, In my dream, as any 
room in my house;* and he made the same 
observation when he entered the lobby. He 
then pointed out the exact spot were Belling- 
ham stood when he fired, and which Mr. 
Perceval had reached when he was struck by 
the ball, and where and how* he fell. The dress 
both of Mr. Perceval and Bellingham agreed 
with the descriptions given by Mr. Williams 
even to the most minute particular.** The 
“Times” states that Mr. Williams was then alive, 
and the witnesses to whom he made known the 
particulars of his dream were also living; and 
that the editor had received the statement from 
a correspondent of unquestionable veracity. 

Mr. Howitt, in “The Country Yeur-book,” 
states that he is indebted to a friend of his for 
the following singular dream: — “In the year 
1795 the Rev. George Biddulph, at that time 

chaplain to the Earl of , and my college 

associate, was in London. We spent much time 
together ; and as he was a man of an earnest, 
serious turn of mind, our conversation was very 
much on religious subjects, he being anxious to 
dissever me from the free-thinking principles 
of the French and German philosophy, to which 
1 was at that time much addicted. One day, 
being together at Woolwich, we took a stroll on 
Blaekheath, when we accidentally came upon a 
young man, who, having been overturned in a 
gig, had slightly Injured his arm. The little 
service we were enabled to render him led to 
our spending the remainder of the day together; 
and as it was then hardly past noon, this con- 
sisted of several hours, which was sufficient to 
enable young men socially inclined to become 
tolerably familiar before parting. Our new ac- 
quaintance informed us that he was Lieutenant 
Macintosh, in the service of the East India 
Company, and that the following day he was 
to embark for his destination. He was a young 
man of remarkably prepossessing appearance 
and lively manners. In the course of con- 
versation some tfords dropped from myself 
with reference to an unfinished argument with 
my clerical friend, on our often contested 
religious subjects. This led to tue discovery 
that the young soldier was even more sceptically 
disposed than myself; and *now, with such an 
ally, the argument was resumed, and continued 
till we were about to part, when the lieutenant, 
asserting his positive belief in no other life 
than the present, declared that if, after death, 
his soul really existed, and he died before his 
new clerical acquaintance, he would pay him a 
visit, and confess ills error, adding that lie would 
not fail to enlighten me also. We parted, and 
we saw the lieutenant no more, at least in this 
life. One remark 1 must make in ibis place, 
which is of importance, namely, that although 
the lieutenant had told us his name, he had not 
mentioned Ids family, nor his native place, nor 
had we inquired about them; and after that 
time, neither of us thought more of him, I 
believe, than is commonly thought of any 
passing agreeable acquaintance, who has ena- 
bled us to spend an hour or two pleasantly. 
One night, however, about three years after- 
wards, 1 dreamed that I was sitting in my 
library as usual, when the door opened, and a 
young man entered, whom I immediately re- 
cognised to bo Lieutenant Macintosh, though he 
was then wearing a captain’s uniform. He 
looked much sun-burnt, as one might naturally 


expect a man to be after about three years’ ex- ! 
posure to a tropical sun. His countenance, 
however, was grave, and there was a peculiar 
expression in It, that even In my dream excited 
an unusual degree of attention. I motioned 
him to be seated, and, without addressing him, ; 
waited for him to speak. He did so imme- ' 
diately, and his words were these : ‘I promised, I 
when wc were at Woolwich together, to visit ' 
yon if I died. I am dead, and have now k *,>t 
my word. You can tell all your friends who are 
sceptics that the soul does not perish with the 
body.’ 

“ When these words were ended l awoke ; 
and so distinctly were they, as it seemed, im- 
pressed upon my senses, that for the moment 1 j 
could not believe but that they had been spoken 
to me by the actual tongue of man. I con- | 
vinced myself that the chamber was empty, i 
and then, remembering that immediately before 
going to bed I had been reading the mystical 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, I persuaded 
myself that this was but the effect of my excited 
imagination, and again slept. The next morn- 
ing I regarded It merely as an ordinary dream. 

I was not a little surprised, therefore, when, 
early In the day, I received a visit from my 
friend Biddulph, who instantly accosted me 
with the inquiry whether I had heard any news 
of that Lieutenant Macintosh whose acquain- 
tance we had accidentally made three years 
before. I related my dream. • Strange, indeed !’ 
he said; ‘then of a truth he is dead.’ He then 
related that the preceding night he also had a 
similar dream, with this difference, that it was 
twice repeated, and that each time he was 

desired to write to , in Inverness-shire, 

where his mother and sister lived, and to in- 
form them of his deatlu 

“After the first dream, Biddulph, like myself, 
on awakening had persuaded himself that it 
was merely a dream ; and after some time had 
again slept, when it was repeated precisely as 
before ; and then, on waking, hail risen and 
written down not only the address, but a letter 
to the clergyman of the parish, inquiring from 
him if a family, such as had been intimated to 
him, lived at the place mentioned, but without 
giving them the reasons for this iuquiry. When 
day came, however, the whole thing seemed so 
extraordinary, that he determined to oomc and 
consult with me, who had known the young 
man just as well as himself, before he took any 
decided step. The whole thing appeared so 
strange, and so contrary to all human ex- 
perience, that I could only advise him to send 
the letter which he had written to the clergy- 
man, and be guided by bis answer. We resolv- 
ed not to mention the subject to any one, but 
we noted down the date and the hour oi these 
remarkable dreams. A few posts aflcr-wards 
settled the whole thing. Mrs. Macintosh and 
her daughter were living, as had been told in 

the dream, at ; and the clergyman added, 

* that he hoped his correspondent had news to 
communicate respecting Captain Macintosh, 
about whom they were anxious.’ Thus, two 
points were proved ; our lieutenant had become 
u. captain, and his mother and sister were living 
at the address communicated in this dream; as 
a natural inference, therefore, the third fact was 
true also. As the best means of communicat- 
ing the sad intelligence he had so singularly re- 
ceived, Bidduph made a Journey into Inverness- 
shire for the express purpose. In the course of 
a few months official tidings came of the death 
of Captain Macintosh, who had been struck 
down by a coup-de-soleil , while hunting up the 
country with a party of brother officers; and 
the time of his death exactly corresponded with 
that of our dreams .” — Leisure Hour, 


A USE FOR PALMETTO LEAVES. 


The .Savannah Advertiser , says : 

As part of the cargo of the steamship Darien , 
cleared yesterday for Li verpool, we notice a con- 
signment of four bales of palmetto-leaves, which 
upon inquiry, we learn are sent to England lobe 
tested and their value determined as a material 
for the manufacture of paper. “ Some one will 
one of these days find out what this is good for,” 
is a remark often heard about the miles of 
palmetto to be found in jiortions of Georgia and 
Florida. The list of materials out of which paper 
is manufactured is already a long one, and Is 
constantly being iucieased. For any material 
out of w hich paper can be profitably made the 
demand will always exceed the supply. Rags 
have fulled to supply the demands of paper- 
makers in this age of printing. A cheaper, more 
abundant fibre, is essential to the undelayed ad- 
vance of civilization itself. Straw is cheap and 
abundant, suited to the manufacture of low 
grades, but undesirable for the better qualities 
ol printing paper. Wood has been used to some 
exteut, and the swamp-cane of the South is 
coming into extensive use as paper material. 
W hile these and other fibres are being used and 
tested in this country, there is one that has 
maintained for centuries a high reputation for 
various useful purposes, and within a few* years 
lias almost monopolized the European market 
for paper material — the “ spartum” of Pliny, 
known at this day as esparte-grass. It flourishes 
in Spain and Portugal, and in North Africa. 
Tliis grass is now used in large quantities In 
England for paper-making. The London Times 
is printed upon paper made entirely from this 
material. The quantity imported into Great 
Britain is increasing each year; in 1856 fifty 
tons were imported, and in 1871, 140,501). 


Nisw Book. — “The Stray Wig,” by the author 
of “The Wandering Heir,” 


THE HUNCHBACK. 


RV AHA KOWKNA <"AK.NAHAV. 


Dwarfed and crooked ami bent, 
With an ugly hump on his back 
That ever such a creature was sent 
Into the world, alack l 


Atoopiug, but not with years 
at him hardly 




What kind of a soul were fit 
A body like that to fill ? 

’T would be small wonder, I think If it 
Had grown to be crookedar still. 


A target for all men’s scorn — 

Does he answer it back with hate? 

Does he curse the day upon which he was born, 
And bitterly rail at fate ? 

When he turns I shall see his face, 

With its fiercely malignant frown— 

Did the angels give him that look of graee, 
And those great, sad eyes of brown ? 

Is it Heavenly light that shines 
In a halo around his head? 

Such peace as that I have seen sometimes 
On the fac 's of the dead. 

If his soul could grow pure and grand 
In that crooked body, then 

What, I wonder, will God demand 
Of the souls of other men ? 


tor the tovo rite. 

TME MASKED MIME. 


BY ANTOINETTE, 

OF HALIFAX, N. S. 


CHAPTER VII. 

LIGHTNING DICK, 

We left the young man who rejoiced in this 
cognomen, sleeping in Truncheon’s camp, drugg- 
ed and stupefied, by some subtle herb, known 
to the gipsies. 

Hour after hour, ho slumbered on and at 
length, when the sun was high in the heavens, 
he woke, dazed and confused, with no recollec- 
tion of how, or when he got there. He raised 
himself on his elbow* and looked about with h 
vacant stare. He knew the place well, having 
often been there before; but vain was the effort 
to remember how long he had slept, what 
brought him here, or indeed anything of the 
past night’s work. 

Jle rose and though his head felt dizzy, lie 
could walk; on reaching the air he felt better, 
and walked to the grove with a steady step. His 
horse was tied here, nibbling the short grass, 
and he raised his head with a neigh of welcome. 
“ Poor Rajah, are you tired with your long 
watch ?” As he loosed the horse, and prepared 
to mount, Truncheon came out of the wood, pipe 
in mouth as usual ; he eyed Dick witli his re- 
pulsive smile, and said coolly : 

“ Hulloo ! Are you off?” 

“Yes,” returned the other* “I must have 

fallen asleep last night, for I suppose I -must 

have come here last night?” hr said, hesitat- 
ingly. 

Truncheon smiled, as he flattered himself, In 
a most insinuating way, as he replied, 

“ Yes, you came last night, and fell asleep, 
and so we let you sleep away, till you woke up 
yourself. And now, what about to-day? What 
will it be to-day ?” 

The gipsy rubbed his hands together, and 
stared fixedly in the young man’s face, to see if 
any recollections of the past night, still lingered 
in his mind. 

Dick had no remembrances of the scene of 
last night; but for some time, he had been mak- 
ing up his mind to leave oil' his acquaintance 
with Truncheon and all ids set, and this thought 
was still strong In his mind, and he determined 
to speak now. 

«* Truncheon, I think it is quite time for me 
to leave off all these wild ways ; I am getting 
too old for them, and as the saying is: “ It is 
time my wild oats were sown,” sol think I will 
say good-bye, and perhaps we may not meet 
again very soon, us I go to London, and perhaps 
to France; so if I don’t see you again you need 
not be surprised, and Truncheon, 1 am a much 
younger man than you, but let me say a word 
of advice : give up those raids with Ruthven, you 
know where they lead to? The gibbet; and 1 
think it is time for us to give it up. I will leave 
word that you are not to be molested by any of 
my tenants.” 

The young man paused us if for an answer, 
but Truncheon stood with a gloomy face, switch- 
ing the daisies with a whip, knocking off their 
heads, as if they hud angered him. 

“ Well, Truncheon, what do you say ?” 

“I say, that you won’l give us the slip quite 
so easily as all that. You talk very loud about 
gibbets, and tell me 1 will hang for it but I’ve 
seen ropes round pretty young gentlemen’s 
necks before now, and may chauce to see them 
again — do you see ?” 


Mabch 32 , 1873. 


THE FAVORITE. 


As the young gipsy said this he drew nearer 
to Dick, and put his dark revolting countenance 
close to his pale face. Dick started hack in 
horror, exclaiming: 

“ Truncheon what do you mean ? Do you 
mean to threaten me ?” 

“No, no, don’t fly so, I aint trying to frighten 
old Lady Neville’s pretty boy; only he need not 
threaten poor Truncheon, and talk about going 
away.’’ 

44 1 do not threaten you, and I am going to 
London to-morrow,” said the boy, firmly. His 
fair face was flushed now, up to the sunny curls 
on his boyish brow, and his young lips were 
set, as they had never been before. 

“Well, Lord Northcourt, I have nothing to 
say against your going anywhere you like, I only 
hope you won’t forgetjthat I have saved your life 
last night. Ah! you have forgotten it; well, 
never mind.” 

The gipsy’s tone had changed in a mome if, 
from a half-sneering, half- patronizing one, to a 
whine of supplication, and he eyed Dick be- 
seechingly. 

The boy’s brow cleared, he began to und.**-- 
stand Truncheon now : it was a bribe, the wiiv 
gipsy wanted.” 

“Saved my life, I did not know that; buty<.*; 
won’t And me ungrateful. I have no money wi ’> 
me, you must come to Northcourt to-night. Dj 
the way, how did it happen ?” 

“ Ah ! that Roger is a hard man, a cruel f< - 
low, thinks no more of putting a bullet through 
an old pal, than I think of lighting my pi] . 
He is hard, and it’s not a very safe thing to 1 - 
terfere between him, and anyone he wants to 
settle either.” 

The young man’s cheeks grew pale as t'n<> 
gipsy said this slowly, letting his hearer ha 
time to weigh each word. 

44 Yes," he went on, still with great delibera- 
tion, and knocking the ashes out of his pipe, on 
the palm of his black villainous looking hand, 
“ yoB, Roger is down on his old pal, and why ? 
Just because I would not stand by, and see a 
ball put through a boy’s hoart, a boy that’s like 
a son to me ; was I a going to stand by an’ see 
that boy murdered ? No, I say it, an’ I stand 
to it. Bring me before all the Judges, an’ all the 
Juries in England, an’ I stand to it.” 

The gipsy finished with a sagacious nod, and 
a blink of determination, — at that moment he 
fondly imagined his expression was like that of 
a martyr, dying for his faith. Of course young 
as he was, Dick was not inclined to believe that 
the gipsy had run much risk for his sake; 
still if Truncheon wanted money, and chose to 
take this way of asking for it, he was willing to 
part with a small sum, or indeed a large one, in 
order that he might get away peaceably. What 
had really happened the night before was a 
perfect mystery, and likely to remain so, for it 
was useless to attempt to obtain a truthful ac- 
count from Truncheon. 

44 Now you had better go, go at once before 
Roger comes. I won’t tell him that you are go- 
ing away, or I doubt if you would get off even 
now. Hurry home, and I will be at the yew 
hedge in the deer park to-night, at half-past 
twelve.” 

The gipsy did really seem anxious for him to 
be gone, and Dick thought that perhaps there 
was some truth in his story, so he rode off with- 
out further delay. 

Truncheon stood looking after him, till a turn 
of the road hid the large grey horse, and the 
slight form of his rider from his observation; he 
then throw himself on the grass, and prepared 
to light his beloved pipe; this was a longer oper- 
ation in those days of flint and steel, than it is 
now, and the gipsy had only Just accomplished 
It, when a horseman rode up, and hailed him 
in the well known tones of Roving Roger. 

“ Hulloo ! Truncheon, basking in the nuushlne, 
like any other serpent? Well, I’ll Join you, 
and we can talk over our plans. Where, and 
how is Dick this morning?" 

The gipsy stretched himself lazily before re- 
plying. 

“ Where we left him last night. I overslept 
myself, and have not seen him yet.” 

44 1 suppose he has done the same. Rafty 
gave him a strong done, and he is such a tender 
ohlck. Come, let us go and see him.” 

44 Never mind Just yet; I want to ask you 
what you think of Rlverdale — shaky, oh ?” 

“Yes, our pigeons have both sickened. What 
is to be done? I’ve a mind to give up the 
whole thing, and clear the country to America 
or the West Indies. I am tired of England, and 
England is tired of me.” 

This was bitterly said, and a dark frown set- 
tled on the highwayman’s brow, as if he felt to 
the heart the truth of his own words. 

Roving Roger was a man of about thirty 
years of age, tall aud powerfully built, with 
broad shoulders, wide chest, and strong, muscu- 
lar arms; his hair was black, and curled all 
over his well-shapod head in close crisp rings ; 
his brow was low and broad, his eyebrows Jot 
black, thick and straight, almost meeting over 
a high and aristocratic nose; his eyes were 
large, their color dark grey, their expression 
grave, and at times sad ; he wore no whiskers 
or beard, but a small silky moustache curled 
ovor his dearly-cut lips ; his mouth was small, 
but a broad chin lent an air of firmness to a 
face that would otherwise have struck the be- 
holder with its melancholy expression. No one 
looking on Ruthven as he lay on the grass, in 
an attitude of eareloM abandon, would have 
suspected for one moment that this man, whose 
pale intellectual faee, with its air of deep sad- 
ness, Impressed the heart with a feeling of com- 
passion, was the highwayman who, mounted 
on a large black horse, kept the whole country 
in terror. 


The gipsy did not reply to Ruthven’s last ob- 
servation. He was accustomed to hearing the 
highwayman Rpeak in terms of deep disgust of 
the disgraceful way In which he earned his 
bread, and Truncheon knew that, befbre long, 
this feeling would grow stronger than any other, 
and compel Ruthven to abandon his present 
way of living. This did not suit the gipsy at 
all. He was used to living a disreputable and 
wandering life, and his position was not so 
hazardous as that of Ruthven, on whose head a 
price was set, and yet he reaped greater advan- 
tages than the leader himself. 

44 Yes, I am heartily sick of this, and well- 
nigh determined to give it up. T will go to 
America, the glorious new world, where every 
man has as good a chance as his neighbor, and 
where n man who is bold and determined can 
make a way and win a name.” 

The speaker’s eyes flashed, those sad grey 
eyes were now full of fire, and their color 
deepened till they appeared black as night. He 
rose, and paced impatiently up and down. 

Truncheon was rather alarmed by this dis- 
play of feeling. What if Ruthven adhered to 
this idea? He must at once, without further 
delay, strive to drive it from his mind, ami 
well did the artful gipsy know how to do this. 

“ Have you any message for Riverdale. I can 
send it safely, and without any fear of its being 
detected, for old Mona is going to Helsbourne 
Hall to tell the maids their fortunes, and sh< 
can carry a letter.” 

The gipsy kept his eyes carefully averted from 
the face of his companion, and smoked his 
pipe with an unconscious air, 

“ YVhore is Mona?” inquired Ruthven, a deep 
flush dyoing his dark cheek as he spoke. 

“Yonder,” replied Truncheon, pointing to 
Myra’s camp. 

Rythven turned and left him wit hout another 
word, walking rapidly towards the tent, with 
the red flush still on his face, and an eager look 
in his eyes. 

The gipsy looked after him with a contemp- 
tuous smile, which broke into a harsh laugh a* 
he saw Ruthven enter the tent and drop the 
canvas to keep out. intruders. 

44 Ha ! ha ! gone to send a letter to his lady 
love. Fool! he has forgotten all about Dick 
and everything else. G o to America ! I think 
I see him. No fear. While Lady Alice stays 
in Surrey, Ruthven won’t go far from it.” 

While Truncheon still chuckled over Ruth- 
ven’s folly Rafty came up and threw hlmRolf 
on the grass beside his uncle. The young 
gipsy’s face was gloomy and savage, aud his 
eyes fierce as those of a hunted wolf, Ho spoke 
rapidly In his native tongue, and ever and anon 
lifted his hand as If in menaoe. Thoughts 
seemed to come Into his mind faster than he 
could express them, and once he drew his knife 
from his belt and waved It above liU head with 
a fearful imprecation. In this wild passion 
Truncheon appeared to encourage him, aud 
added fuel to the fire by an occasional remark. 
The talk lasted long, and at its close Rafty 
seemed even more excited than at first. At 
length he sprang up and darted Into the woods, 
and Truncheon walked off to one of the tents 
with an ugly smilo of satisfaction on his face. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
5TORTHOOURT.* 

On the finest, site in the beautiful county of 
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Surrey stood Northcourt, the ancient home of 
the Nevilles, one of the oldest and noblest faml 
lies in England. 

The Hall itself was grand in its proportions 
aud magnificent In its appointments, and was 
the centre of a lovely picture, for on every side 
it was surrounded by beautiful scenery. Rich 
and verdant pastures, fertile valleys, well- 
wooded hills and merry brooks lay smiling in 
peaceful beauty one lovely afternoon in the 
merry month of May, warmed into still greater 
loveliness by the bright rosy light of the setting 
sun, as It glanced down to bestow a good-night 
kiss on the velvet lawns and massive brown 
walls of Northcourt, and peeped down through 
the foliage at the shy, bright-eyed deer in the 
parks, and then paused for one moment to 
take a last look of the rookery in the tall tree 
tops. 

The avenue alone was a pieturc to gladden 
the heart of a painter. The thick branches of 
tho old oak trees met and Interlaced till they 
formed a glorious canopy of green and gold, re- 
lieved here and there by glimpses of the pure 
pale sky. 

Surely it is hard to think that evil eould be In 
such an earthly paradise; but so it'was. The 
Northcourts had always been a wild and dissi- 
pated race. Enter the mansion and pass 
through the noble gallery, up the broad stone 
staircase, and on to the picture-gallery. There 
you And hundreds of the old Nevilles, and if you 
inquire of the old housekeeper, who has lived 
in tho family aU her lifetime, and whose rich 
black velvet dress and silver hair testify to her 
respectability, as to this one or that, this noblo 
cavalier or that graceful dame, she will shako 
her head sorrowfully and say, “ Poor Sir Rupert, 
he was very wild, and was killed In a duel In 
France;” and of the lady, “Poor Lady Diana, 
hers was a sad story. Her husband did not 
love her, and lived up in London, and was very 
fond of actresses and the like, and they do say 
Lady Di broke her heart and died; but that 
wa* years ago, long befbre my mother’s time, 
though I have heard her speak of It” 

And so it was from one end of that long line 
to the other, sad stories for the women, dis- 
graceful ones for the men. It wee » pitiful 
thing t«> fhink ot, <uid sickened the bear*, lihe 


Nevilles were a handsome race, too, with fair 
open faces and clear blue eyes, but In every face 
could be deteoted the one fault, weakness, and 
Is not weakness guilt ? 

On this bright evening in May the Lord of 
Northcourt dined alone. Sidney Neville sat in 
the ancient dining-hall, with its oak-panelled 
walls, its waxed floor, with narrow strips of 
tapestry carpet, and its stained-glass windows, 
through which the sun’s rays east rainbow 
colors on the snowy cloth. He sat alone, but 
on every side obsequious servants stood to obey 
the slightest wish of their young master. Tail 
footmen, in the Neville livery of grey and 
gold, with well trained faces, as totally devoid 
of expression as the dishes which they handled. 

At one side, napkin in hand, stood Collins, 
the butler. He was old, but what his real age 
was no one oould undertake to say. His hair, 
of which he had little, was dark brown; his 
face wus red and smooth and shiny; he was 
not ill-tempered, but who had ever seen Collins 
smile? His figure was short and pussy, his 
hands fat and white; In fact Collins was the 
perfection of English servants, a piece of well- 
constructed machinery, and apparently per- 
fectly destitute of thought or feeling. 

Sidney, Lord Northcourt, did not look either 
happy or contented, though as far as the eye 
could reach on all sides was his, and every head 
bowed wheu he rode by. He was au orphan, 
und though his appearance was youthful in the 
extreme, had come of age some months a«o, 
and was his owu master. He ate his dinner 
listlessly, and when the table was cleared, or- 
dered the servants to light the tapers and leave 
the room. As he sat over his wine, his chin 
resting on his hand and his eyes fixed, the gallon 
of a horse up the long avenue started him out of 
his reverie. The horseman soon reached the 
great door, and, springing from his horse, rang 
the bell violently, a peal that echoed through 
the lofty hall. 

44 Why, who can this be ?” muttered Sidney, 
peevishly. 

The dining-room door was flung open, and the 
footman announced “II Hignor Antonio.” 

Sidney sprang from his seat with an exclam- 
ation of joy and met the stranger, shaking him 
warmly by the hand, with many warm expres- 
sions of welcome. 

The uew-comer was a slight, dark-complex- 
ioned man oi about forty years of ago, of re- 
markably small stature: indeed, in England, 
that land of giants. Signor Antonio would ho 
apt to receive the opprobrious title of dwarf. 

44 Ah, Sidney, my one dearest friend. T have 
corno to see you in your home so grand, so 
magnlJUixLe. Wheu last I did you see at Milano, 
you invited me tooome to make you tho visita; 
bene, I am here, I am at home iu tho palnzzoof 
my friend.” The little Italian glanced around 
triumphantly. 

Northcourt at once summoned the servants ; 
the dinner was once more placed upon the 
table and a rapid conversation in Italian went 
on between the friends, which, for the benefit of 
my reader, I will translate. 

44 Take some more wine, Antonio, and tell 
me what I have to thank for this visit, for 1 
am by no means conceited enough to Imagine 
that you have come all the way from Milan to 
see me.” 

44 Ah, bah ! my young friend, you are right. 

I have other reasons for leaving, grave reasons 
for thus to you presenting myself. Know, my 
friend that Italy is a land of conspiracy. Italians 
have yet to learn to be content; they arealways 
restless, always unhappy. Ah ! in England, of 
this you know nothing, yon are so quiet, so 
happy. Your rich people, they are content to 
be rich; your poor, they are content to be 
poor.” 

44 You know little of us if you think so, Anto- 
nio. We are no more contented than others.” 
Well, to me you have the appearance at 
least. You kuow, Sidney, I belong to the uoble 
house of Han vital!, one of the oldest Tuscan 
families in Italy; but though my family is 
good, none better, my estate is Impoverished, 
and of fortune I have none. My father, aware 
of this, had planned for me a marriage with the 
only daughter of a wealthy noble, and the lady 
was willing; but Just before our marriage took 
place, I took a journey to Milan. I had never 
visited it before, and was last iu wonder and 
admiratiou for the beautiful city, Its white 
marble cathedral and all the splendid palaces of 
the nobility. You have seen the City of Ten 
Gates, so I will not weary you by dwelling 
longer on its beauties. Enough to say, I wan. 
dered about, youug and happy, with monev 
enough for ray wauts, which, as I had lived ail 

my life in the country, were few and simple a 

bed, a cup of cofloe and some fruit. For a week I 
went on thus, aud then remembered one day 
that I had forgotteu what brought mo hero— to 
soe my mother’s brother. I must find him at 
once. 

My uncle was an Austrian noble, proud, 
rich aud influential. He had discarded his sis- 
ter wheu she married a poor Italian noble; aud 
my father now sent me with a letter, hoping to 
effect a reconciliation with this stern brother-in- 
law. I took the letter and soon found the som- 
bre old pa lazzo of Count Alexis Vario. I in- 
quired of a man-servant of forbidding aspect 
was the Count at home — disengaged ? 

44 This man, of sufficient arrogance to be 
himself a noble, seemed grieved that he could 
not dismiss me from the door, but was at the 
pain to admit me. 

“ My uncle had one good quality — though he 
was rieh, he did not consider it his duty to 
make others wait, as most rioh people do. I 
wns at onee shown Into his private room, where 
in front of a (able, Uttered with papers, lie sat 
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an old man, in the white uniform of Austria. 
His piercing black eyes met mine as I entered 
the cabinet, and somehow J felt awed in spite 
of myself. His face was pale and thin, his ex* 
pression cold and cruel, but how cold, how cruel, 
I did not learn till years after this, our first 
meeting. 

“ 4 Who are you ? state your business V 

“ The voice_matched the face, hard, calm and 
inflexible as iron it sounded, and I rose without 
a word and laid down my father’s letter before 

him. 

“ 4 You are my sister’s son V 

44 4 Yes, Signor.’ 

“ 4 You are about to marry Beatrice Visconti, 
are you not?’ 

44 4 Si, Signor.’ I replied in exactly the same 
tone I had used before. 

“ He eyed me in silence for a few minutes, aud 
then said, apparently with an effort at cor- 
diality, 

44 4 1 am glad of this. My sister’s son shall 
henceforth be no stranger to me. You wllf 
remain with us during your stay in this city. 
My wife, as you are aware, is no more, but I 
will present you to your cousiu Lucio, my only 
son. He is fortunately at home.’ 

44 As he spoke he struck a bell, and on the ap- 
!><*arance of the haughty servant, ordered him 
to request the presence of Signor Lucio, to 
meet his cousin Hignor Antonio Sanvitali. 

“ In a few moments I heard the sound of a 
young step, in the gloomy old house, and a Joy- 
ous voice humming a tune. The door was flung 
open and my cousin stood before me. At that 
moment I felt a warm love for this young 
spring up in my heart : it lives there stilL 

44 Like his father, Lucio wore the Austrlau 
uniform, hateful to every Italian heart, but here 
all similarity ceased. He was tall and fair, 
manly and handsome. He came forward with 
true Italian warmth and fervor, grasped my 
hand and kissed my cheek. 

“‘Good cousin, my heart rejoices to see 
you.’ 

“ His kindly blue eyes looked down into ralue, 
fori am small and he was of noble proportions, 
and from that moment we were as two brothers. 

“ We left the cold and dismal palazzo, and 
went out on the river in my cousin’s own plea- 
sure boat, and before we returned my cousin 
had told me all his life’s history. He was dull, 
he said : his life had no interest till recently, 
and now— he paused with a deep flush— ,he 
loved, and his love was returned. J shook his 
hand, I warmly congratulated him; hut bis 
face expressed no Joy. Why was this ? He 
loved a girl of poor parents, of bumhte station, 
and dared not confess his choice o his father.” 

(To be continued.) 


PENNY AWFULS.” 


BY JAMK9 OKEKN W OOD. 


It would be an excellent and profitable ar- 
rangement if the London School Board were 
empowered not only to Insist that all boys and 
girls of tender years shall be instructed in the 
art of reading, but also to root up and for ever 
banish from the paths of its pupils those dan- 
gerous weeds of literature that crop in such rank 
luxuriance on every side to tempt them. Un- 
til this is done, it must always be heavy and up- 
hill work with those whose laudable aim It is to 
promote education and popular enlightenment, 
To teach a girl or boy how to read U not a verv 
difficult task ; the trouble is to guide them to a 
wholesome and profitable exeroise of the ac- 
quirement. This, doubtless, would be hard 
enough were our population of Juveniles left to 
follow the dictates of their docile or rebellion* 
natures ; but this they are not suffered to do. 

At the very outset, as soon indeed as the\ 
have mastered words of two and three syllables, 
and by skipping the hard words are able some- 
how to stumble through a page in reading fash- 
ion, the enemy is at hand to enlist them In hi* 
service. And never was poor recruit so dazzled 
aud bewildered by the wily sergeant whose bu- 
siness it is to angle for and hook men to serve as 
soldiers as is the foolish lad who is beset by the 
host of candidates of the Penny Awful tribe for 
his patronage. 

There is Dick Turpin bestriding his fleet steed, 
and with a brace of magnificently mounted 
pistols stuck in his belt, beckoning him to au 
expedition of midnight marauding on thv 
Queen’s highway ; there is gentlemanly Claude 
Duval, with his gold-laced coat and elegantly 
curled periwig, who raisee his three-cornered 
hatj politely tojthe highly-flattered schoolboy and 
begs the pleasure of his company through six 
mouths or so— at the ridiculously small east of a 
penny a week, that he, the gallant captain, may 
initiate our young friend iu the ways of blood- 
shed and vlllany ; there is sleek-cropped, bullet - 
headed Jack Sheppard, who steps boldly forth 
with his crowbar, offeringto Instruct the ema/. 
ed youth in the ways of crime as illustrated by 
his own brilliant career, and to supply him with 
a few useful hints as to the best way of escaping 
from Newgate or any other prison stronghold 
he may in the ordinary course of business be- 
consigned to. 

Besides these worthies there are the Robbers 
of the Heath, and the Knights of the Road, and 
the Skeleton Crew, and Wildfire Dick, and Hell- 
fire Jack, and Dare-devil Tom, and Blue-skin, 
and Cut-throat Ned, and twenty other oholej 
spirits of an equally respeotable type, one and 
nil nppenfin<r to him nrvl nnrlpmY. 

itigbiiu to make him self acquainted with their 
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delectable llveR and adventures at the lnslgnlfl- 
cnnt expense of one penny weekly. 

It Is not difficult to trace back the evil in 
question to its origin. At least a quarter of a 
century ago it occurred to some enterprising in- 
dividual to reprint and issue in “ penny weekly 
numbers” the matter contained in the “ New- 
gate Calendar,” and the publication was finan- 
cially a great success. This excited the cupidity 
of other speculators, in whose eves money loses 
none of its value though everfio begrimed with 
nastiness. and they set their wits to work to 
produce printed weekly “ pen’orths” that should 
be a 8 savour y to the morbid tastes of the young 
and the Ignorant as was the renowed Old Bailey 
Chronicle itself.” 

The task was by no means a difficult one when 
once was found the spirit to set about It. The 
Newgate Calender was after all but a dry and 
legal record of the trials of rogues and mur- 
derers for this or that particular offence, with at 
most, in addition, a brief sketch of the convict- 
ed one’s previous career, and a few observations 
on his most remarkable exploits. After all there 
was really no romance in the thing ; and what 
persons of limited education and intellect love 
In a book is romance. 

Here then was a grand field t What could be 
easier than to take the common-place Newgate 
raw material, and re-dip it in the most vivid 
scarlet, and weave into it the rainbow hues of 
fiction ? What was there that “ came out” at 
the trials of Jack Sheppard and Claude Duval 
and Mr. Richard Turpin and which the Calen- 
dar readers so greedily devoured, compared with 
what might be made to “come out” concerning 
those same heroes when the professional ro- 
mance-monger, with the victim’s Rkull for an 
inkstand, gore for ink, and the assassin’s dagger 
for a pen, sat down to write their histories? 

The great thing was to show what the New- 
gate Calendar had failed to show. It was all 
very well to demonstrate that at times there 
existed honor among thieves ; the thing to do 
was to make it clear that stealing wasjan honor- 
able business, and that all thieves were person** 
to be respected on account at least of the risks 
they ran and the perils they so daringly faced 
in the pursuit of their ordinary calling. 

Again, in recording the achievements of rob- 
bers of a superior grade, the Calendar gave but 
the merest glimpse of the glories of a highway 
villain’s existence, whereas, as was well known to 
the romanci8t of the Penny Awful school, the 
life of a person like Mr. Turpin or any other 
Knight of the Road Is Just on* endless round of 
daring, dashing adventure, and of rollickingand 
roystering, or tender, blissful enjoyments of the 
fruits thereof. Likewise, according to the sn me 
authority, it was a well-known fact, and one that 
could not be too generally known, that rogues 
and robbers are the only “ brave” that deserve 
the “fair,” and that no sweethearts are so true 
to each other, and enjoy such unalloyed felicity 
as gentlemen of the stamp of Captain Firebrand 
(who wears lace ruffles and affects a horror for 
the low operation of cutting a throat, but re- 
gards it as quite the gentlemanly and “ profess- 
ional” thing to send a bullet whizzing into a hu- 
man skull) and buxom, fascinating Molly Out- 
purse. 

BuCafter all, if the unscrupulous hatchers of 
Penny Awfuls (this term is no invention of 
mine, but one conferred on the class of litera- 
ture in question by the owners thereof) had been 
content to stick to Newgate heroes and the 
Knights of the Road, perhaps no very great 
harm would have been done. At all events, the 
nuisance must soon have died out. Popular 
interest in the British Highwayman has for 
many years been on the wane. There 
are no longer any mail coaches to rob, and 
the descendants of the rare old heroes of 
Rugshot and Hounslow have brought the pro- 
fession Into disgust and contempt by taking to 
the cowardly game of garottlng. 

Every boy may read of the pitiful behavior of 
these modern Knights of the Road when they 
nre triced up, bare-backed, in the press-room at 
Newgate, and a stout prison warder makes a 
cftt-o’-nine-talls whistle across their shoulders. 
How they squeal and wriggle and supplicate t 
“Oh ! sir, kind sir! O-o-o-oh-h, pray spare 
mo ; I’ll never do it again 1” 

There Is not the least spark of dash or brava- 
do about this kind of thing, and the cleverest 
penman of the Penny Awful tribe would fail to j 
excite feelings of emulation in the minds of his 
most devoted readers. 

The Penny Awful trade, however, has not 
been brought to a standstill on this account. 
Cleverer men than those who paraded Dick 
Turpin and Claude Duval as model heroes have 
of late years come into the garbage market. 
Quick-witted, neat-handed fellows, who have 
studied the matter and made themselves ac- 
quainted with it at all points. It has been dis- 
covered by these sharp ones that the business 
has been unnecessarily restricted ; that even 
supposing that there are still a goodly number 
of simpletons who take delight in the romance 
that hang on those magic words, “ Your money 
or your life,” there are still a much larger num- 
ber who take nointerest at all in gallows heroes 
but who might easily be tempted to take to an- 
other kind of bait, provided it were Judiciously 
adjusted on tho hook. 

As, for instance, there were doubtless to be 
found in London and th<- large manufacturing 
towns of England, hundreds of boys out of whom 
constant drudgery and bad living had ground 
all that spirit of dare-devilism so essential to 
ihe enjoyment of the exploits of the herons of 
the Turpin type, but who still possessed an ap- 
petite for vices of a sort that were milder and 
more easy of digestion. It waa a teak of no 


great difficulty when once the happy idea was j six I dessay, and I used to go to the rngged- 
concelved. All that was necessary was to show school down by Hatton -garden. It was Tyburn 
that the faculty for successfully defying law and Dick that did it, leastways the story what they 
order and the ordinations of virtue, might be call Tyburn Dick. Well, my brother Bill was 
cultivated by boys as well as men, and that as , a bit older than me, and he used to have to stay 
rogueR and rascals the same brilliant rewards at home and mind my young brother and sister, 
attended the former as the latter. I while father was out Jobbing about at the docks 

The result may be seen in the shop window of ! and the m places. We didn’t have no mother. 


every cheap newsvendor in London — The Boy 
Thieves of London, The Life of a Fast Boy, The 
Boy Bandits, The Wild Boys of London, The 
Boy Detective, Charley Wag, The Lively Ad- 
ventures of a Young Rascal, and I can’t say 
how many more. This much is true of each 
and everyone, however — that it is not nor does 
it pretend to be anything else than a vicious 
hotch-potch of the vilest slang, a mockery of 
all that is decent and virtuous, an incentive to 
all that is mean, base, and immoral, and a cer- 
tain guide to a prison or a reformatory if sedu- 
louslyfollowed. 

If these precious weekly pen’orths do not 
openly advocate crime and robbery, they at 
least go as far as to make it appear that al- 
though to obtain the means requisite to setup 
as a Fast Boy, or a Young Rascal, it is found 
necessary to make free with a master’s goods, 
or to force his till or run oft' with his cash-box, 
still the Immense amount of frolic and awful 
jollity to be obtained at music hallR, at dan- 
cing rooms, — where “ young rascals” of the 
opposite sex may be met, — at thea tres, and low 
gambling and'drinking dens, if one has “ onlv 
got the money,” fully compensates for any pe- 
nalty a boy of the “ fast” school may be called 
on to pay in the event of his petty larcenies 
being discovered. 

“What’s the good of being honest?” is the 
moral sentiment that the Penny Awful author 
puts into the mouth of his hero, Joe the Ferret, 
in his delectable story “The Boy Thieves of the 
Slums.” 

“ What’s the good of being honest?” says Joe, 
who is presiding at a banquet consisting of the 
“ richest meats,” and hot brandy and water 
“ where’s the pull ? It is all canting and hum- 
bug. The honest cove is the one who slaves 
from morning till night for half a bellyfull of 
grub, and a ragged jacket and a pair of trotter 
cases (shoes), that don’t keep his toes out 
of the mud, and all that he may be called a 
good boy and have a “clear conscience,” (loud 
laughter and cries of “ hear, hear,” by the 
Weasel’s “ pals”). “ I ain’t got no conscience, 
and I don’t want one. If I felt one a-growingln 
me I’d pison the blessed thing” (more laughter). 
“Ours is the game, my lads. Light come, light 
go. Plenty of tin, plenty of pleasure, plenty of 
sweethearts and that kind of fun, and all got by 
making a dip in a pocket, or sneaking a till. Pll 
tell you what it is, my hearties,” continued the 
WeAsel, raising his glass in his hand (on a finger 
of which there sparkled a valuable ring, part of 
the produce of the night’s work), “I’ll tell you 
what it is, it’s quite as well that them curs and 
milksops, the * honest boys’ of London, do not 
know what a Jolly, easy, devil-may-care life we 
lead compared with theirs, or we should have 
so many of ’em takin’ to our line that it would 
be bad for the trade.” 

It is not invariably, however, that the Penny 
Awful author indulges in such a barefaced enun- 
ciation of his principles. The old-fashioned 
method was to clap the representatives of all 
manner of vices before the reader, and boldly 
swear by them as jolly roystering blades whose 
manner of enjoying life was after all the best, 
despite the grim end. 

The modern way is to paint the picture not 
coarsely, but with skill and anatomical minute- 
ness ; to continue it page after page, and point 
out and linger over the most flagrant indecen- 
cies and immoral teachings of the pretty story, 
and then, in the brief interval of putting that 
picture aside and producing another, to “ pat- 
ter” (if I may be excused using an expression so 
shockingly vulgar) a few sentences concerning 
the unprofitableness of vice, and of honesty be- 
ing the best policy. And having cut this irk- 
some, though for obvious reasons necessary, 
part of the business as short as possible, the 
*• author” again plunges the pen of nastiness 
into his ink pot, and proceeds with renewed vi- 
gor to execute the real work in hand. 

Writing on this subject it is impossible forme 
to forget a vivid instance of the pernicious in- 
fluence of literature of the Penny Awful kind as 
rewealod by the victim himself. 

It was at a meeting of a society the laudable 
aim of which is the rescue of juvenile criminals 
from the paths of vice, and there were present 
a considerable number of the lads themselves. 

, In the course of the evening, as a test I suppose 
of the amount of confidence reposed by the 
lads in their well-wishers and teachers, it was 
suggested that any one among them who had 
courage enough might rise in his place and give 
a brief account of his first theft, and what 
tempted him to it. 

It was sometime before there was any re 
sponsc, although from the many wistful faces 
changing rapidly from red to white, and the ge- 
neral uneasiness manifested by the youths ap- 
pealed to, and who were seated on forms in the 
middle of the hall, it was evident that many 
were of a great good mind to accept the Invi- 
tation. 


Well, father he used to leave us as much grub 
as he could, and Bill used to have the sharin’ of 
it out. Bill couldn’t read a bit, but he knowed 
boys that could, and he used to hear ’em read- 
ing about Knights of the Road, and Claude 
Duval, and Skeleton Crews, till I suppose his 
head got regler stutted with it. He never had 
no money to buy a pen’orth when It came out. 
so he used to lay wait for me, carrving my 
young sister over his shoulder, when I came 
outof school at dinnertime, and gammon me 
over to come along with him to a shop at the 
corner of Rosamond Street in Clerkenwell, 
where there used to be a whole lot of the penny 
numbers in the window. 

“ They was all of a row, Wildfire Jack, the Boy 
Highwayman, Dick Turpin, and ever so many 
others — Just the first page, don't you know, and 
the picture. Well, I liked it too, and I used to 
go along o’ Bill and read to him all the reading 
on the front pages, and look at the pictures un 
til — ’specially on Mondays when there was al- 
together a new lot — Bill would get so worked up 
with the aggraviatir/ little bits, which always 
left off where you wonted to turn over and see 
what was on the next leaf, that he was very nbrh 
off his head about It. He used to bribe me with 
his grub to go with him to Rosamond Street. 

“ He used to go there regler every mornin’ ear- 
ryin’ my young sister, and if he found only one 
that was fresh, he’d be at the school coaxin’ and 
wigglin’ (i.e. inveigling or wheedling), and some- 
times bringin’ me half his bread and butter, or 
the lump of cold pudden what was his share of 
the dinner. He got the little bits of the tales and 
the pictures so Jumbled up together that itused 
to prey on him awful. I was bad enough, but 
Bill was forty times worse. He used to lay 
awake of nights talkin’ and wonderin’ and won- 
derin’ what was over leaf, and then he’d drop 
off and talk about it in his sleep. Well, one day 
he come to the school, and sees he, * Charley, 
there’s something real stunnin’ at the corner 
shop this mornin*' 

“It’s Tyburn Dick, and they’ve got him in a 
cart under the gallows, and there’s Jack Ketch 
smoking his pipe, and a who'e lot of the mob 
a rushing to rescue him wat’s going to be bung, 
and the soldiers are there beatin’ of ’em back, 
and I’m blowed,’ says Bill, ‘ if I can tell how it 
will end. I should like to know,’ says he. ‘Per- 
haps it tells j r ou in the little bit of print at bot- 
tom ; come along, Charley.’ 

“Well, I wanted to know too, so we went, and 
there was the picture Just as Bill said, but the 
print underneath didn’t throw no light on it — 
it was only Just on the point, of throwing a light 
on It. and of course we couldn’t turn over, 
never saw Bill in such a way. He wasn’t 
swearin’ boy, take him altogether, but this time 
he did let out, ho was so savage at not being 
able to turn over. He was like a mad cove, and 
without anj r reason punched me about till I run 
away from him and went to school again. 

“ Well, although I didn’t expect it when I come 
out at half- past four, there was Bill again. His 
face looked so queer that I thought 1 was going 
to get some more punching, but it wasn’t that. 
Ho come up speukin’ quite kind, though there 
seemed something the matter with his voice, it 
was so shaky. 

“‘Come on, Charley,’ he said, ‘come on g home 
quick. I’ve got it,’ and opening his Jacket, he 
showed it me — the penny number where the 
picture of the gallows was, tucked In atwixtthe 
button ings of his shirt. ‘ But how did you come 
by the penny V I asked him 

“ ‘Come on home and read about Jack Ketch 
and that, and then I’ll tell you all about it,’ Bill 
replied. So we went home ; and I read out the 
penny number to him all through, and then he 
up and told me that he had icked (stolen) 
hammer oil’ a second-hand tool stall in Leather 
Lane, and sold it for a penny at a rag-shop. 
That’s how the ice was broke. 

‘ It seemed a mere nothing to nail a paltry 
pen’orth or so after reading of the wholesale 
robberies of Jewels, and diamond necklaces, and 
that, that Tyburn Dick did every night of his 
life a’most. It was getting that whole pen’orth 
about him that showed us what a tremenjus 
chap he was. Nqxtweek it was my turn to get 
a penny to buy the number — we felt that we 
couldn’t do without it nohow ; and finding the 
chance, I stole one of the metal inkstands at the 
school. That was the commencement of it ; 
and so it went on and growed bigger ; but it’s 
out and out true, that for a good many weeks 
we only stole to buy the number just out- of 
Tyburn Dick.” 

A question likely to occur to tho reader of 


know them is not of the least moment to the 
blackguardly crew who pull the strings that 
keep the delusive puppets going. Well dressed 
they are — they can well afford to be so, for they 
make a deal of money, and in many cases keep 
fine houses and servants and send their children 
to boarding-school. They dine well in the city, 
and bluster, and swagger, and swear, and wear 
diamonds on their unsullied hands, and chains 
of gold adorn their manly bosoms. 

As for any idea of moral responsibility as re- 
gards those whose young souls and bodies they 
grind to make their bread, they have no more 
than had Simon Legree on his Red River slave 
plantation. They are laboring under no delu- 
sion as to the quality of the stuff they circulate. 
In their own choice language, It Is “rot,” “rub- 
bish,” “ hog-wash;” but “ what odds so long as 
it sells ?” 

They would laugh in your face were you so 
rash as to attempt to argue the matter with 
them. They would tell you that they “ go in” 
for this kind of thing, not out of any respect or 
even liking they have for it, but simply because 
it is a good “dodge” for making money, and 
their only regret is that the law forbids them 
spicing” their poison pages and serving them 
as hot and strong as they would like to. I speak 
from my own knowledge of these men, and am 
glad to make their real character known, lu 
order to show how little injustice would be done 
if their nefarious trade were put a stop to with 
the utmost rigour of any law that might be 
brought to bear against them. 

Again, it may be asked, who are the 
“authors,” the talented gentlemen who find It 
a labour of love to discourse week after week to 
a juvenile audience of the doings of lewd women 
and “fast” men, and of the delights of debau- 
chery, and the exercise of low cunning, and the 
victimising of the innocent and unsuspecting? 
Ay, who are they ? 

Few things would afford me greater satlafac- 
faction than to gather together a hundred 
thousand or so of those who waste their time 
and money in the purchase and perusal of 
Penny Awfuls, and exhibit to them the sort of 
man it is to whose hands is entrusted the pre- 
paration of the precious hashes. 

Before such an exhibition could take place 
however, for decency’s sake, I should be com- 
pelled to Induce him to wash his face and shave 
his neglected muzzle; likewise I should proba- 
bly have to find him a coat to wear, and very 
possibly a pair of shoes. His master, the 
Penny Awful proprietor, does not treat him at 
all liberally. To be sure he is not worthy of a 
great amount of consideration,' being, as a rule, 
a dissipated, gin-soddened, poor wretch, who 
has been brought to his present degraded state 
by his own misdoings. 

As for talent, he has none at all; never had; 
nothing more than a mere accidental literary 
twist in his wrist — Just as one frequently sees a 
dog that is nothing but a cur, except for some 
unaccountable gift it has for catching rats, or 
doing tricks of conjuring. 

He works to order, does this obliging writer. 
Either he has lodgings in some dirty court close 
at hand, or he is stowed away in a dim, upstairs 
back room of the Penny Awful office, and there 
the proprietor visits him, and they have a pot 
of ale and pipes together — the one in his splen- 
did attire, and the other in his tattered old coat 
and dirty shirt — and talk over the next “uuin- 
ber” of Selina the Seduced; and very often there 
is heard violent language in t hat dim little den, 
the proprietor insisting on there being “ more 
flavour” iu the next batch of copy than the last, 
and the meek author beseeching a little respect 
for Lord Campbell and his Act. 

But the noble owner of Selina generally has 
his way. “ Do as you like about it,” says he; 
“only beur this in mind. I know what goes 
down best with ’em and what’s most relished, 
and if I don’t find that you warm up a hit in the 
next number, I’ll kuock off’ half-a.crown, and 
make the tip for the week seventeeu-and-six 
instead of a pound. 


FCJSSY-BODIKS. 

There are a large number of men in the world 
who find their own concerns ver.' monotonous, 
Uenerally, they are people who have not very 
much business of their own to look after, hav- 
ing been favored by a beneficent providence 
with such a sufficiency ol this, world’s wealth as 
to render it unnecessary for them to labor very 
hard in ordar to obtain their modicum of bread 
and cheese. Frequently, they are impudent 
beings who deem it incumbent upon them to 
ook after the affairs of their fellows and the 
community generally, even if in so doing they 
neglect their own, and who are impressed with 
the firm conviction that their Interference is, at 
certain seasons, absolutely necessary. It is the 


latter class who work the most mischief to 
these pages is— what sort of person** are these 1 the in selves, and, in so acting, do the greatest 
who are so ignoble and utterly lost to all feel- mount of harm to those by whom they are 
ings ot shame that they can consent to make surrounded. Their love of excitement and noT- 


utoney by a means that is more detestable than 
that resorted to by the common gutterraker or 
the common pickpocket? How do such in- 
dividuals comport themselves in society ? Are 
they men well dressed and decently behaved, 
At last a lad of thirteen or so, whose good-con- | and have they any pretensions to respectability ? 


duct stripes told of bow bravely be was raising 
himself out of the slough In which the Society 
had discovered him, rose, and burning red to his 
vory ears, and speakiue rapidly and with much 
nrnbling and stammering — evidences one and 
ail, iu my opinion, of his speaking the truth — 
delivered himself as follows : — 

“ It’« a goodlsb many years ago now, more’n 


The bookselling aud publishing trade is 
worthy trade: do the members of ii generally 
i t cognise these base corruptors of the morals of 
little boys and girls? or do they shun them and 
give them a wide berth when they are com- 
pelled to tread the same pavement with them? 


city is constantly leading them hither and thi- 
ther in what appears to bystanders to be the 
most unaccountable and erratic manner. Id 
their rapid and vague wanderings they expend 
an amount of energy which, if properly di- 
rected, could not fail to be of the greatest, use 
more especially as it is combined with a certain 
amount of ability and a very great deal of en- 
thusiasm. At ordinary times they are driven 
to desperate straits to gratify their inclinations, 
but when a political contest or anything ol a 
similar nature is about to take place, they 


My dear reader, I assure you that whether come out in force, and at once commenco to 
they are shunned or recognised by those who enjoy themselves with an avidity that wot# 
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bo pleasant to contemplate, were it not for the 
fact that serious consequences are involved. 
It Is a matter ot minor importance that they 
know nothing of the business with which they 
concern themselves; so loug as they are allow, 
ed to rush frantically hither and thither, with- 
out any special object in view but that of rush- 
ing hither and thither, they are satisfied and 
flatter themselves that they are of almost in- 
calculable service. When they are encouraged 
to act In this manner, their elation becomes 
almost too much for them, as is evidenced by 
their demeanor. Their friends are, whenever 
an opportunity occurs, pounced down upon, 
buttonholed, and are told of the prodigious feats 
that are being performed. They are informed 
how the fussy-bodies have not a single moment 
to spare, how they are nearly worked ofTtheir 
legs, how they are stirring up others, how they 
are Influencing Messrs. Brown, Jones and Rob- 
inson, and how, in short, they are making mar- 
tyrs of themselves for the good of their fellows. 
Having furnished this Interesting intelligence, 
the energetic beings proceed to state that they 
really do not know how they shall manage to 
get through their self-appointed task. Then 
they rush off somewhere or other. If any one 
were to take the trouble to follow them, it 
would be found that their efforts principally 
consist In talking over matters in such a man- 
ner as to conclusively show that they are com. 
paratlvely ignorant concerning them, and in 
promising to do many things which they after, 
wards discover they are unable or It is 
quite impossible for them to perform. They 
may be seen walking into a place with no ap- 
parent object, and coming out again with less, 
with u mien indicative of the most supreme 
self-satisfaction. The number of times they 
require to be told how things are getting on is 
simply astounding. It is unkind, perhaps, to 
hint that they are generally in the way, and 
retard that object they are so professedly eager 
to advance. But such is the case. Their con- 
stant Interference, their needless questionings, 
their spasmodic and reckless attempts to really 
do something in order to satisfy their con- 
sciences that they are of great importance, 
cause an amount of confusion and delay difficult 
to estimate. Those who really understand 
what they are about, and proceed with their 
tasks In a workmanlike manner, are seriously 
Incommoded and often Justly irritated; and 
yet, the fussy- bodies being, in a general way, 
men of some little Importance and influence, 
and it being most impolitic to offend a sup- 
porter, those who are really of use are almost 
powerless to strike a blow In their own de- 
fence. 

Perhaps the most objectionable feature of the 
fussy. body Is his overweening self-importance. 
His ignorance can readily be pardoned, for it is 
not his fault that he is lacking In wisdom ; Insta- 
bility may sometimes be excused, for it is not al- 
ways given to a man to possess sufficient Judg- 
ment to make him avoid everything except 
that which he can stick at till it is satisfactorily 
performed; but it is much harder to look 
kindly upon his eoneoit and affectation. He 
revels in shams. He is always, at special sea- 
sons, so overwhelmed with business that it is 
simply Impossible for him to giv6 any but the 
scantiest attention to those who come to him 
for that information which. It might naturally 
bo supposed, he is eminently fitted to give. He 
can rarely be induced to take a secondary post 
where he would be useful. He must be one of 
the directors, one of those who take part in the 
talking portion of the business. The more dis- 
cussions about nothing in particular he can in- 
troduce the more is he pleased, the less real, 
honest, downright labor he does the better so 
Cur us he is concerned. If he has tired out 
some wretched hack of a cab-horse in driving 
frantically from place to place he flatters him- 
self that he has done a very good day’s work ; 
happily, for his own peace of mind, he is not 
given todiurnally analyzing what he lias done 
during the preceding twelve hours. If the 
work in which the fussy-body Imagines himself 
engaged requires any great amount of sustained 
effort, or takes a long time to conclude, as a 
general rule he does not stand by It until finis 
can be fairly written. As soon as the novelty 
wears off and the public interest subsides, some- 
thing else arises which demands bis most earn- 
est attention, and to which, thereupon, ho de- 
votes all his energies. 


fully fussy and impressing spectators with the 
belief that they are making’superhuman exer- 
tions. We almost incline to the opinion that, 
without excitement, it would be'imposslble for 
them to live and be happy Liberal Review. 


THE ESSENCE OF POETRY. 


Whether, therefore, we think of lyrical poetry 
as the expression of a single Jet of feeling, or the 
embodiment of one passion; of epic poetry as 
the concentrated story of an age or generation, 
picturesque and full of moving instances and 
changes; of the drama, as the tragic struggle of 
individuals against untoward destiny; of comedy, 
as a portrayal of the ludicrous elements which 
enter into all existence ; of the elegy, as the me. 
mortal song of regret and lamentation over the 
unfinished; or of narrative and descriptive 
poetry, as an attempt to interpret some human 
Incident, or give the meaning of some mood of 
nature — the essence of all is fundamentally the 
same. It is essentially a re-presentation of what 
has been, a new embodiment hinting of some 
deeper secret hidden underneath ; and evermore 
it pursues the perfect ideal, through the maze, 
the Imperfection, or the discord of the actual 
world. It is the shallowest theory of art, which 
confines It to a transcript or imitation of what 
is, — the mere copy or mimicry of the actual. 
Always based upon the real, it is the Idealiza- 
tion or exaltation of it. It Is (as the Greek term 
hints) a creation; a fashioning which is a re- 
fashioning from elements already present in the 
universe. But the range of the poet’s art, as re- 
producer and Interpreter, Is almost boundless. 
He can create Imaginative pictures which have 
no real existence and never could have any; 
not because they fa^ll beneath the actual, but 
because they transcend it. In the exercise of 
this power of Imagination, he may even realize 
his relation to the Supreme Spirit of the uni- 
verse, for the creative power of the Infinite has 
its shadowy adumbration In the creature. He 
can create nothing new, but he makes use of 
all existing material, as he fashions, unmakes, 
refashions, idealizes. In the purely scientific 
region, the Investigator employs analysis as well 
as synthesis; and the former is a necessary pre- 
requisite to the latter. But the poet is always 
synthetic. He is at once discoverer, architect, 
and builder. He finds throughout the vast area 
of nature magnificent storehouses of Imagery 
expressing thought and feeling, through which 
his spirit wanders brooding, till It becomes 
vocal, — having found their fit embodiment in 
language. But in order to this, there must be 
high imaginative insight. It is this, more than 
anything else, — the possession of intellectual 
socond-slght, — which constitutes a man a poet. 
He has a clearer, finer, and more delicate vision 
than other men; while his soul Is moved to 
rhythmic strains by the gentle stimuli of which 
we have spoken. His mental glance Is such 
that, having seen, he must tell the vision abroad. 
He must also possess what we may call selec- 
tive power in the choice of his materials. 
Almost everything in nature might become the 
subject of a poem ; but a severe fastidiousness is 
essential to poetic unity. A rigid spirit of ex- 
clusiveness, with the Instinct to reject materials 
which crowd in from the fertile regions of 
nature aud humanity, is the test of the true 
artist. “In what he leaves unsaid,” wrote 
Schiller, “ I discover the master of style.” All 
nature is fair, but there are moods of nature 
brighter and fairer than her common ones. 
There are moods in which she is obstinate and 
almost dumb, and will not yield up her secret 
to the investigator. And the poet must not 
only select an object which he can shape into 
an ideal whole, but in endeavoring to grasp 
the symbolism of nature, he must seize the 
moment when she seems to be giving forth the 
very burden of her secret. It is in this that we 
see the (esthetic tact, or finer spiritual touch ot 
such a soul as Wordsworth’s . — British Quarterly 
Review. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


An Interesting case arising out of mistaken 
identity came before the Sheriff* in the Dundeo 
Hejdoes not, apparently, j Small Debt Court a short time ago. It seems 


feel very much ashamed of himself at this result, 
and looks with little compunction upon his many 
unfinished labors. Other people, however, are not 
so merciful, and so by-aud-by the fussy-body i* 
mated at his true worth ; but yet, when he 
Is a man of some positlou and means people 
have to disguise what they feel. The only good 
thing that the fussy- bodies do is the kindling of 
enthusiasm in more phlegmatic mortals. The 
h.i-tie and confusion which they ever succeed 
in creating has, on a » certain kind of 
men, a very Inspiriting effect, aud creates 
excitement which, were everything done in an 
orderly and sedate imwnner, would probably 
never bo engendered. But then, again, they 
have the fault of unreasonableness. They are 
wpt to lose patience if calmer men require time 
for consideration before rushing off* at their be- 
hests, and they fail to make allowance for the I 
fact tliat many people, unlike them, do not | 
relish entering upon a work unless they see a 
very good prospect of being able to carry it j 
through. It 1 h a pity that the fussy-bodles do : 
not learn wisdom and submit to follow rather 
than make any attempt to lead. 

But it is not only in public that their fussi- 
ness is apparent. In private, whenever they 
take anything up they are Just the same. They 
rarely attempt a without being wonder- 


ihere are two cats in Dundee — “ Tom” and 
“ Jack” — so exactly alike that it is almost lm. 
possible even for those most intimately ac- 
quainted with the animals to distinguish one 
from the other. Hence arose a serious and com- 
plicated disturbance between their owners, as 
shown by the following claim on which the 
action was laid: “Robert Gillan, spirit dealer, 
20S, Overgate, Dundee, to Robert M’Kenzie, 
coachman, Small’s Wvnd, Dundee, December 4, 
1872. You having without cause sent your 
shopman, and afterwards come yourself, and 
violently attacked and assaulted mo this day on 
the public street — viz. the Overgate street of 
Dundee — and there slandered me by falsely, in- 
juriously, and calumnlously calling ine a thief 
and other opprobrious names, and by force took 
from me my cat, all in the presence of Alex- 
ander M’Lennan, Nethergate, and John Gil- 
lespie, Green market, Dundee, und others, 
whereby I have greatly suffered In my person, 
feelings and character. To damages sustained 
by (£6) and a« solatium due to (£6) mo in the 
premises, £12.” The eats, it should bo explain- 
ed, are of the same sex, both of the tiger species, 
and both marked with the same identical 
stripes and spots. M’Kenzie the pursuer's cat is 
“ Tom,” and the defender Gil Ian’s cat Is •• Jack.” 
On the occasion wh»Mi the lamentable dispute 
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occurred Gillan’s shopman observed M’Kenzk* 
with, as he thought, his employer's eat “ Jack” 
under his arm, and Immediately claimed the 
animal. M’Kenzie declared it was his own cat 
“ Tom,” and refused to give up possession, upon 
which tlie shopman hurried to the shop and 
Informed Gillan of the matter. Gillan there- 
upon went after M’Kenzie, and forcibly taking 
the cat from him, brought it home, where, to 
his astonishment, he found is own cat “Jack.” 
He therefore allowed “Tom” to go, and the 
sagacious beast having taken shelter in a cellar, 
the tenant, thinking it was Gillan’- cat, took It 
again to his shop. In the meantime, M’Kenzie 
in search of “Tom” also came to the shop, and 
seeing “Jack” there, Insisted upon taking him, 
under the mistaken impression that he was 
“Tom.” Hence arose the disturbance which 
led to the action. After much discussion by 
counsel, during which an offer was made by 
M’Kenzie to give an apology, and to tender half 
a guinea In name ot damage** with small debi 
casts, the sheriff* held that this tender wa- 
sufficient, and gave decree accordingly. A 
happy conclusion to a most bewildering diffi- 
culty. 


MEMORY. 

To the man himself any strength of memory 
which does not hinder reflection and excuse the 
labor of thought Is valuable; but the memory 
which is worth most to the world Is that which 
keeps us supplied with a knowledge of things 
that would otherwise be lost. Books and news- 
papers tell us a great deal, and enable us often 
to dispense without much inconvenience with 
the exercise of memory; but there is one branch 
of study which owes more to faithful, retentive 
memory than to all the books In the world. We 
mean the memory that retains In living fresh- 
ness the sayings and doings, the look and as- 
pect, of a past generation; that can set befor« 
us, as it unfolded itself, a scene all the actors li 
which are dead and gone, and bring to our ears 
with Just emphasis the very words of feeling or 
passion spoken years ago. How rare this Is we 
know from the difficulty of getting precise in- 
formation as to persons or events after a brief 
lapse of time. The incidents that give excel- 
lence to biography Dr. Johnson found the 
most difficult of all things to obtain from sur- 
vivors. Such Incidents are of a volatile and 
evanescent kind; they soon escape the memo- 
ry, and are rarely transmitted by tradition. 
Still there are memories that do their best to 
rescue a character from oblivion, that delight to 
renew its life in truthful description. It argues, 
no doubt, a disengaged, unselfish attention to 
note the incident at the time as telling and ex- 
pressive, and this quality stamps itself on the 
narrative and inspires confidence in the hearer. 
Those who have patience to listen to these chro- 
niclers are at once performing a pious work an«' 
accumulating a store of the best knowledge, 
which serves them in gotxl stead as opportunity 
arises. There is no pleasanter talk than the 
gleanings of a student of character among the 
memories of the various circles and classes he 
has mixed with. We leave his company feeling 
human nature to be a livelier, cleverer, more 
impressive thing than we had been in the way 
of finding out for ourselves. Mere invention, 
expending itself on a past state of things, com- 
monly falls flat; but the reproduction of the ac- 
tual life of fifty or even twenty years ago is an 
invaluable contribution. Memory that perforins 
feats commonly expends itself on the labored 
efforts of the human understanding. Memory 
of the higher sort distinguishes for Itself what is 
memorable. To repeat what another has said 
because It was characteristic of him is a more 
useful exercise of the talent than to commit 
pages of the same man’s writing to memory. 
Perhaps too it Is a more difficult, one. 

In these cases the value of memory consists 
in Its literal, even verbal, truth. There are 
mauy personal unecdotes which wo feel are 
most probably false — if not wholly false, yet 
onough so to destroy their use as evidence of 
character. There must be a stamp of genuine- 
ness which only verbal accuracy can supply. 
Such memories imply habitual cou&cientiotc- 
ness; they are respectable as well as brilliant 
possessions. For few memories are entirely 
truthful. We many of us find them false mainly 
to our own cost or Inconvenience. We are sure 
wo put a missing article where we did not put 
It, that we read a passage in the middle of a 
right-hand page when it turns out to be at the 
top of the left; the eye of memory has the mast 
distinct recollection, and yet it is not true. The 
most disinterested witnesses at a trial contra- 
dict one another because each is sure of what 
he neither saw nor heard exactly as he thinks 
he saw or heard it. Nobody is willing to attach 
any moral taint to these involuntary errors, 
though a certain steadiness of observation, an 
habitual holding self in check, and putting posi- 
tiveness to the test, might have preserved us 
from it. Again, certain ideas, certain forms of 
expression, slide into the memory unawares, 
and pass current for original thought, and betray 
people into Involuntary plagiarism. We suspect 
that a great many persons assume to them- 
selves a faculty of invention when they are only 
cheated by their memory introducing itself as 
an original conception, aud performing its feats 
in disguise. Not many suffer under the reverse- 
deception, of which Charles Lamb accuses him- 
self when lamenting the strange finality through 
which everything he touched turned Into a lie; 
relating how he once quoted two lines from a 
translation of Punt-e which Hazlltt very greatly 
admired, and quoted in a book proof of the 
stupendous power of that pool. But no such 


lines were to be found in the translation search- 
ed for the purpose; whereupon he adds, “I must 
have dreamed them, for I am quite sure T did 
not forge them knowingly. What a misfortune,” 
he plaintively concludes, “to have a lying me- 
mory !” On the other hand, a correct memory 
s the most necessary of all aids to the liar, aw 
we are reminded by a hackneyed proverb; and 
t also prompts to lying in unprincipled hands. 
Wood tells a story ot Hoskyns, the Winchester 
>oy, who, having neglected to write his verso 
ixerclse, glanced for a minute or two over the 
shoulder of a more diligent schoolfellow, and 
tpon the master calling him up, said he had 
lost his pajier, but if he might be allowed, he 
would repeat without book the twenty verses 
ho had written; which he was permitted to do. 
The other boy was called next, and showed ths 
verses which Hoskyns had Just repeated, and 
being taken for the thief, was sorely whipped. 

Next to the lying memory, and far more com- 
mon, is the treacherous memory that falls us 
at a pinch, hiding Itself In darkness, leaving us 
cognisant of Its existence but eluding our grasp. 
Nothing Is more tantalizing than this state of 
mind. The man who feels the fact or word or 
name flitting Just out of his reach is a misery to 
himself and everybody else. Very few people 
have philosophy enough to give in; to reflect 
hat what they search for in such restless per- 
istence matters to nobody; for the time being 
hey have lost part ol* themselves and worry 
fter it; for 

“ Memory fret* 

When words that made its body fall away 

And leave it yearning dumbly*” 

fhis fretting Is a bore, but it it also evidence of 
he universal regret at the failure of memory. 
It is one of the most pathetic facts of life, to 
which uo use reconciles us, that so much of the 
prime and flower of its thought and wit should 
pass utterly away while still ringing in our ears ; 
that words which range themselves In noble, 
touching, solemn order should slip out of our 
thought, never to sound with the same rhythm 
again ; that sayings and incidents, each a revel, 
atlon of personal character or of deep human 
nature, should have no witness capable of re- 
cording them ; t hat each generation should know 
so little of its predecessors. This is the memo- 
ry which men yearn after, for the want of which 
conversation is disappointing, and history and 
biography so imperfect; but in desiring which 
we know uot what we ask. Life, in fact, has 
not room for such memories. — Saturday Review. 


JURYMEN AT PRAYER. 


In a memorable criminal trial at Boston, U 
S., when a medical man was convicted of mur. 
der, a remarkable scene took place. For an 
English Jury to Join in earnest prayer that they 
might be guided to a right decision In any case 
would be, Indeed, strange, but it was not so In 
olden times, and In America there is so much 
religious sense prevalent that the conduct ofthe 
jury was approved and spoken of with respect 
by the press, lnstea'1 of being ridiculed as it 
would probably be by some English Journalists. 
After they had gone to their room, with the 
various evidence *»f guilt, spread out on the table 
before them, and the door locked after them, 
shut out. as it were, entirely from the world, 
with nothing but the eye of the Omniscient 
God upon them — so painful was the sense of 
responsibility, so unwilling were they to coiue 
to the result which they all felt they must 
come to, that thirty to forty minutes were spent 
ere nothing was done, when at last the voice of 
the foreman was heard calling the members, 
and reminding them of duty, however painful. 
And when they had all taken their seats around 
the fable, then if was that one of the Jurors rose 
and said. “ Mr. Foreman, before calling upon us 
f»*r the consideration and decision of this most 
Important mutter, I would propose that we seek 
f »r DLvine wisdom and guidance.” The propo- 
sition met with a cordial response, and the 
foreman called upou a juror to offer prayer. 
This was done most feelingly and sincerely. 

•• We then proceeded to the most trying and 
painful part of our arduous duty.” “What a 
relief It was,” says the Juryman who records 
the Incident, “ when we were again allowed to 
go free and rejoin our families and friends, after 
so long and painful a separation, and there was 
not a Juror’s heart but would have leaped with 
loy could the prisoner have been Justly allowed 
the same unspeakable blessing.” 


ftKPTiCEMiA.— Lately at a meeting of the 
Academy of Medicine, of Paris, Dr. Devatsue 
related some experiments to prove that septi- 
cemia U n putrefaction of the blood during life, in 
a livinganlmal, quite similar to that which takes 
place after death, without the odor of putrefac- 
tion. Dr. Devalsue commenced his experiments 
with the blood of an ox, putrefied and warmed 
to 59o Centigrade. When this putrefied blood 
was inoculated upon rabbits and guinea-pigs, 
the experimenter found that death was deter- 
mined In a guinea-pig by the thirtieth part of 
a drop of putrefied blood, and by the 2-1, 000th 
part of a drop In a rabbit. If the blood Is taken 
from an infected aalmal, a much less quantity 
Is required. Hh concluded from this that the 
name .thing must hold good in other animals 
find In man. But to conolude from rabbits and 
guinea- pigs to other animals is a mistake. M. 
Bouley, a veterinary doctor, showed that these 
things do not hold good in the larger animal*. 
Further experiment* In the same direction ar* 
required. 
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THE MINISTERIAL CRISI8. 


THE F A VOP TTE 


drupled, and half a dozen good steam fire en- 
gines provided, together with proper ladders 
and fire-escapes ; as it is, itis a mournful spec- 
tacle to see balf-a-dozen men struggling for 
fifteen or twenty minutes to erect a ladder, and 
when it is finally got up, it proves to be ten. or 
fifteen feet too short. The lesson taught by 
the fire at the St. James* Hotel on the morn- 
ing of 18th inst. should be taken to heart, and 
our Council should at once adopt some plan 
for putting our fire department on a resnect- 
able basis. In another column will be found 
a description of the fire, taken from the Mont- 
real Gazette. 



To judge ordinarily from the wav party ne- 
pers talk of u a crisis,’* one may almost be per- 
mitted to imagine that when so dire an event 
takes place, the world must of necessitv cease 
its revolutions, and all animate and inanimate 
creation be destroyed ; but a most curious and 
remarkable state of affairs exists in England at 
the present moment, and yet the world goes on 
its ordinary way, and the « bright little, light 
little isle” was in its usual place when 1 »st 
heard from. Indeed altho’ Her Majesty has no 
ministry, and strange to say no one appears to 
want to form one, yet there is no excitement 
whatever outside of political circles and not 
very much there. Mr. Gladstone’s resignation 
after his defeat on the Irish University Bill on 
12th inst. was only to be expected, but one 
would naturally have supnosed that the con- 
servatives would have endeavored to form 
some sort of Government. Mr. Disraeli was 
sent for by Her Majesty and asked to form a 
ministry ; he took a few days to consider’ the 
matter and consult with Lord Derby, Lord 
Cairns and other prominent conservatives, and 
aftor consultation he declined undertaking the 
responsibility of forming a ministry while the 
liberals had so large a majority on general 
questions. Mr. Gladstone was then invited to 
resume office, but has not vet replied ; we 
think it highly probable that h“ will comply 
with Her Majesty’s wishes, and. possibly he 
has again assumed the premiership while we 
write. The vote on the Trish University bill 
was by no means a party question, fortv-four 
radicals voting against it, and it wmild be an 
impossibility for a conservative ministry to 
hold office for any time while the radicals have 
a majority of about ninetv. M r. Disraeli 
showed that he believed discretion to be the 
better part of valor when he refused to form a 
ministry which would, in all probability, have 
been defeated on the verv first measure it 
proposed ; but his forced exhibition of 
weakness will not be a very good card for the 
conservatives to go before the country with at 
the next general election. 


ANOTHER WARNING. 


Montreal has received another warning from 
the FireKing, and this time a large portion of 
one of our finest hotels, and two human lives 
have been sacrificed. When will our author- 
ities have their eyes opened to the importance 
of proyiding an adequate fire department, and 
proper appliances for the preservation of hu- 
man life from the destroying element. Tt is a 
disgrace to a city of the size and pretentions of 
Montreal, that its safety from destruction 
should be entrusted to thirty-thr^e men, who 
— however brave and daring they may be — can- 
not reasonably be expected to grapple with a 
huge conflagration with any chance of success. 
The fire department ought to be at least qua- 


OWNER WANTED. 


W n have alreadv had occasion to refer to the 
carelesness of clubbers, and subscribers general- 
ly, in forwarding their subscriptions and not 
givingproperdirections as to where the paperis 
to be sent ; the latest instance of this sort oc- 
curred a few days ago, when we received thir- 
teen dollars and a very flattering letter from a 
gentleman who had raised a club of eight ; so 
far, so good ;but, unfortunately the gentleman 
forgot to rign his name to the letter, and omit- 
ted the list of names, so that we are ent ; relv 
at a loss to know where, or to whom to send 
the papers. We trust he will see this notice 
and repair hlR omission at once. We again re- 
peat our suggestions to intending subscribers : 
first, write the name, or names, plainly and 
intelligibly ; second, give the Post Office to 
which it should be addressed : and, thirdly 
give the Province in which the P. O. is situated. 
We n re constantly receiving subscriptions that 
we can scarcely locate at all : often the post- 
mark is the only guide, and that is frequently 
so illegible a« to be no guide at all. A little 
trouble at th° time of sending the subscription 
will save both the subscriber and ourselves a 
great deal of trouble, and insure a. prompt de- 
livery of the paper. 


LITERARY ITEMS. 


of fiction are the concluding chapters of « Pro 
bationer Leonhard,” by Caroline Chesebro’ and 
“Her Chance,” by S. W. Kollos'?. “In’ the 
Cradle of the Deep,” by Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, is a well-written sketch of an experience of 
maritime life gained during a long and tempes- 
tuous voyage. “ Our Monthly Gossip” contains 
some very discriminating criticism upon the 
acting of Miss Neilson, some amusing anecdotes 
of the late General Robert E. Lee, and a variety 
of entertaining notes and comments. We no- 
tice that the publishers of Lippincott's Magazine 
offer as a club premium one of the most magni- 
ficent chromo-lithographs ever executed in this 
country, and upon the production of which 
eight thousand dollars have been expended. 


The current Issue of Idppiricott’s Magazine is 
highly attractive In respect to both its articles 
and its illustrations. The most striking feature 
is the opening portion of M. Black’s charming 
new serial novel, “ A Princess of Thule.” The 
style of this story is more popular and engaging 
than that of the author’s last work, “The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” and gives 
every indication of being one of his best pro- 
ductions, Hilly equalling “ The daughter of 
Heth,” a novel of rare interest from the same 
pen. “ The Roumi in Kabvlia,” which forms 
the initial contribution, describes a t.ourthrongh 
modern Algeria, and is replete with interesting 
delineations of a country which, although 
abounding in natural beauties and historical as- 
sociations, is seldom visited by travelers, and 
but little known to the general reader. The en- 
gravings which accompany this article are beau- 
tifully executed. “The National Trans-Allegh- 
any Water-Way,” by professor Thompson B. 
Maury, describes the method by which it Is pro- 
posed to connect the waters of the Mississippi 
with those of the Atlantic Ocean, and thus 
establish direct communication between Omaha 
and the ports of Europe. The almost Incalcul- 
able advantages which would result from the 
realization of this scheme render the present, 
paper not only Interesting but. profoundly im 
portant. Several views and explanatory dia- 
grams accompany the text. “ New Washing- 
ton.” by Chauncey Hickox, is a sketch of the 
aesthetic, social, and political condition of the 
National Capital. It contains many shrewd 
remarks and pertinent suggestions, and deserves 
a careful reading from all who feel a proper in- 
terest In the good order, beauty and dignity of 
the representative citv of the land. In the ar. 
tide entitled “ Cuha,”the main points ofthe dif- 
ficulties which ha ve arrayed the Inhabitants of 
that country against the Spanish government are 
presented in a clear and succinct manner. “Un 
settled Points of Etiquette” dwells upon theun 
fortunate diversity of opinion which prevails In 
elevated circles of America society regarding the 
propriety or impropriety of certain polite oh. 
servances, and which frequently causes much 
annoyance to polished and sensitive persons, es- 
pecially foreigners. The remedies suggested are 
both simple and reasonable. “Chateaubriand’s 
Ducks” is a very captivating sketch of an inci- 
dent In the later career of the famous states- 
man and author mentioned In the title, and con- 
tains some valuable anecdotal matter. The 
no^ms in the present number of lAppincotVs 
Magazine are, “The Hermit’s Vigil,” by Mar- 
garet J. Preston, and “Winter,” by Lucy H. 
Hooper. Both are above the ordinary average. 
Besides “A Princess of Thule,” already referred 
tb, tb® leading contributions in th ©’department 


We noticed also a decided want of steam-fire 
engines to pump direct from the hydrants and 
to throw streams not only on the roof, but also 
into the rooms on fire. They would serve also 
to protect the neighboring buildings, for the 
water pressure of the city is totally inadequate 
for fire work and the saving of surrounding pro- 
perty. — Gazette . 


GREAT FIRE. 


ST. JAMES HOTEL IN FLAMES — ALMOST A REPE- 
TITION OF THE FIFTH AVENFK GATASTRO- 
PHE — ORIGIN OF THE FIRE — THREE MEN 
FALL FROM THE WINDOWS — MIRACULOUS 
ESCAPE OF ONE WOMAN — INCIDENTS. 


PASSING EVENTS. 


At a quarter to one o’clock this morning the 
alarm sounded, and the cry rang through the 
streets that St. James Hotel, the splendid five- 
storey building on Victoria Square, was on fire. 
No. 1 reel was almost immediately on the spot, 
followed by No. 5, No. 2, and others. At first 
the flames seemed to burn low, but soon they 
broke out in sheets, and the whole heavens 
were illuminated with a ghastly, lurid light. 

It seems that the conflagration originated in 
a little building behind the hotel, and commu- 
nicated itself through the laundry into a pas- 
sage of the fourth flat, and at once attacked the 
stairway leading from that storey to the fifth. 
In the fifth flat the servant-maids of the estab- 
lishment, five or six in number, were sleeping. 
The seat, of danger was immediately discovered 
by the firemen, who introduced a hose up 
through the building and directed their branch 
to the blazing staircase. To act with due effi- 
ciency, the hose was found wanting, and while 
fifty additional feet were being sent for, Abe 
Anderson lay prone on his face, holding bravely 
to his branch and almost sufTbcated by the 
smoke. The extra hose being soon attached, 
two firemen bent their energies towards the 
stair, when suddenly the water was nnaccount- 
ahlv cut nff for a few mlnntes, leaving them to 
view with horror the progress of the flames, 
while the shrieks and screams of the poor girls 
above sounded to their ears like the cries of 
doom. 

Peeing their hope of escape cut off tem- 
porarily from the stairs, the women turned in 
despair to the windows, and three of them 
threw themselves headlong on the sidewalk, 
where their fall was only partially broken by 
mattrasses and other soft material. They were 
transported to the General Hospital, where they 
lie in a very precarious state. 

Another girl named Ma tilde Saya. hung out 
from the window, with the points of her feet 
lightly resting on the wall, and remained in that 
terrible position for fully twenty mlnntes. Tt 
was a fearful spectacle. At everv moment she 
was expected to drop down. Mattrasses were 
spread out for her, and many cried out to her 
to let go. But, in her desperate battle for life, 
she clung on, till, after many useless efforts, 
owing to defective ladders, the firemen succeed- 
ed in reaching her and bringingher down safely, 
amid three rounds of cheers from the excited 
multitude. 

The names of the heroic firemen deserve to 
he recorded. John Nolan w°s on the ladder, 
and Jack Recklneham took poor Matilde in his 
arms. These scenes were enacted In the win- 
dows of the fifth flat facing Bonaventure street. 
On the side facing the square, a man Jumped 
down to the pavement below, and was so hadlv 
hurt, that he must be dead at the moment we 
write (%\ a.m.), or very near his end. He and 
Matilde Sava were immediately cared for. 
Matilde was Insensible, but beyond the shock 
to her nervous system Is probably uninjured. 

Having thus saved life, the brigade devoted 
itself to subduing the flames. Notwithstanding 
th^ir best, efforts, however — and they worked 
with rapid energy and skill — they could not save 
the roof nor the fifth and fourth flats. The fire 
was checked by flooding the other stories, and 
by the firemen going into the blazing furnace 
within doors with their streams. The Salvage 
Corns, under McRobie, likewise did efficient 
work, by spreading canvass upon the roof of 
Winks’ buildings which was in danger. The 
St. James Hotel was insured to a large amount, 
hut how far covered we cannot, ston at this late 
hour of the night to detail more fully. 

The want, of ladders was clearly demonstrated 
at this great, fire, and the Corporation will he 
guilty of criminal negligence if it delays any 
longer providing the Brigade with a full set. of 
them. 

At the last moment, we learn that three gen- 
tlemen have been transported to the General 
Hospital. Mr. Thomas, of the Ontario Bank, 
made a ladder of quilts, which broke, and he 
fell to the ground. Mr. Belcher, of Nield <fe Co., 
did the same and met with o like fate. Mr. 
Heildrich climbed from one window pane to 
another, dropping down, and finally slipped 
down to the pavement. 

The hose leaked badly at the couplings. We 
suppose they must have been the old patent. 
Tt likewise leaked very much from the rivets. 
We"must have hose in better order, hv all means, 
and Instead of one man, there should he two or 
three to make-and^mend the hose, and these 
extra men’should be added to No. 1 Station. 


A new Turkish ministry hRs been formed. 

Pere Hyacinthe Is preaching at. Geneva. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y., has been visited by a 
seriouR fire. 

The Dlgby, N. 8., light-house has been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Amadeur has been appointed a Lieut.-Gene- 
ral in the Italian army. 

Portugal requires an explanation from 
Brazil for an insult to her flag. 

The hill convoking a Constituent Cortes on 
the 1st May has been definitely sanctioned. 

Thirty-one new steamships are being built 
for ocean lines running from United States 
ports. 

The Carlists have repulsed the Government 
troops, who had attacked them near Pampe- 
luna. 

The French Assembly has adopted the con- 
stituent project submitted by the Committee of 
Thirty. 

The treaty providing for the evacuation of 
the French provinces by the Germans has been 
signed. 

The John Bull says a match between the 
Duke of Edinburgh and a Russian Princess is 
on the tapis. 

Governor Dtx, in a letter to Dr. Tyng, sws 
that Justice and public safety require the execu- 
tion of Foster. 

A republican demonstration in Rome on 
the anniversary of Mazzini’s death threatened 
to end in a riot. 

Strong efforts were being made, according to 
the Portuguese press, to form a republican party 
in that country. 

A medical commission has examined Geo. 
Francis Train, with a view to ascertaining his 
mental condition. 

Detectives on, the track of Warren, the for- 
ger of the Bank of Eneland five-pound notes, 
have arrived In New York. 

The Carlist hands, which had formed a Junc- 
tion near Pam pel un a, have been defeated by 
the troops opposed to them. 

The Atlantic cable of 1885 is out of order. 
Steps will he taken immediately to ascertain 
where the “ fault” Is situated. 

The military commander opposed to the 
Modoc Indians ts of opinion that, the entire band 
could be captured without much loss. 

Tt is said that, on account of ill-health, John 
Bright will not present himself for re-election if 
the present Parliament, should be dissolved. 

The German Geographical Society will send 
an exploring expedition to the west coast of 
Africa to complete the discoveries of Dr. Living- 
stone. j 

Several engagements are reported as hav« 
ing taken place between the Oarllste and the 
Government, forces without any very decisive 
result. 

Although Captain Jack sent in his submis- 
sion, he has not yet met the Peace Commis- 
sioners, who appear to entertain doubts as to 
his sincerity. 

First mortgage bond* of the Now York. B^- 
ton and Montreal Railway, amounting to £6.250,- 
000, were offered at. New York on 16th inst. and 
all takon at a premium of 2 pef cent. 

An inspection of the Tombs, in New York, 
ordered by the Board of Health, reveal* the 
fact, it is said, that this celebrated prison is 
quite unfit for habitation. 

A sanguinary episode in tho Cuban insur- 
rection is the reported summary execution, 
prompted by revenge, of a. rebel chieftain who 
was well known ns a poet and a journalist. 

A financial convention between France 
and Germany provides for the payment of the 
last instalment, of war indemnity on the 5th 
September next, when the evacuation will be 
completed. 

The German Parliament, was opened on 12th 
inst. In the speech, the Emperor said he be- 
lieved that negotiations now in progress would 
result in the evacuation of French territory by 
the Germans sooner than had been expected. 

The meeting in Hyde Park in favor of Home 
Rule for Ireland and amnesty to Fenian prison- 
ers passed off quietly, with the exception of an 
attack on a Guardsman by an Infuriated Hiber- 
nian, which resulted in tho breaking of the 
soldier’s arm. 

The Mexican Government refused to accede 
to the demand of the British authorities for 
payment of damages in consequence of the raid 
of Yucatan Indians on the territory of Honduras. 
An insurrection was feared, and> the religious 
troubles were reviving. 

M. Thiers proposes to pay the fourth mil- 
liard of war Indemnity, one-half in April, the 
other half in July* the Germans withdrawing 
from French territory in September. Of the 
balance, an instalment, of 250 millions will he 
paid, and security given for the rest,. 

It Is not expected that Governor Dix will 
make any communication to Sheriff Brennan 
in Foster’s case, as it is the duty of that officer, 
in all such cases, to exerente the sentence of the 
court at the expiration of the time fixed in the 
reprieve. It is supposed the Governor’s decision 
in the matter will he made only to the friends 
of Foster, who have applied for the exercise of 
Executive clemency. 
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FLORENCE CARR. 


A STORY OF FACTORY LIFE. 


CHAPTEB VI. 
ben's discovery. 

Ben, In his newly acquired freedom, did not 
husband his strength, and he doubled corners 
and streets — first of all to evade his pursuers, 
and having succeed^ In this, he had the satis- 
faction of discovering that he had lost them 
and himself at the same time. 

By some subtle instinct known only to dogs, 
he managed to get on the right road at last, 
but by this time night hadjset in, and he was 
hungry, thirsty and tired. 

Ben was obliged to 11® down by*the side of the 
road and rest. 

He awoke with a 
start. 

On he went again, 
leaving the main road, 
however, and g o i n g 
more across the coun- 
try. 

Now there are in the 
neighborhood of Old- 
ham, numerous doughs 
or dingles, small dry 
ravines formed origi- 
nally by some rapid 
stream, and being 
abandoned by the 
water now, are planted 
over with trees. 

The cold night wind 
whistled through the 
half-clothed branches, 
and rustled the dry 
leaves in a ghostly 
manner. 

Ben went on his way, 
heedless of the sounds 
of the night, wbpn a 
cry or wail fell on his 

ears. 

Ben paused, pricked 
up his ears and listened, 
and convinced of the 
reality of the sound, 
darted down the side 
of the . dough from 
whence the cry came, 
and was soon by the 
side of a little mound, 
looking like a tiny 
grave, covered w i t h 
gloose sods, a heap of 
which, ready cut for 
carting, lay at a little 
distance. 

But the wail or cry 
came from the tiny 
mound, and Ben at 
once sot to work to 
scratch away some of 
the sods, no difficult 
matter, since t h e y 
were so very loosely 
laid upon it. 

In a few seconds, the 
wail increased, and the 
face of an infant — a 
new-born babe, was 
uncovered to breathe 
more freely the night 
air. 

Ben licked the cold 
little face with his 
warm tongue, then sot 
«P a piteous howl, at the impossibility of ac- 
complishing the task before him. 

The babe soemed to be wrapped up in a cloth 
or petticoat, but he could not carry it to his 
master's house, and he howled again louder 
than before, but with the same fruitless result ; 
there was no one near enough to hear him. 

Finding help did not come to him, he started 
off* once more, this time at full speed, in the 
direction of his master's house. 

Arrived there, he found the door looked, and 
everybody in bed. 

But this was a slight obstacle, and be began 
scratching at it, and harking so loudly, that 
William Garston was aroused, and believing be 
recognised the bark, jumped out of bed. went 
down and opened the door. 

“Why, Ben, old mon, what dost'ee here? 
Nave the pietur' painting chap lost thee? f’ome 
along old mon ; thee be nigh olemmod, I’se 
sure.” 

Despite his joy at reaching home, and being 
with his master again, Ben was restless and 
hastily lapping up the milk offered him, began 
to bark and run to tta'* door, signifying his de- 
sire to be oflT again. 

“What ails thee, mon? ftummut's up, T’so 
sure. Wait a minute, Ben. I mon get a coat 
and boots on, then I’ll come with yo\" 

A promise that made Ben caper, though he 
showed evident signs of restlessness and eager- 
ness to be gone. 

“I hope thee’s not taking me on a Pile's 
errand, my dog,” said Garston, as he looked out. 
into the dark night, with the star* shining clear, 
cold and bright overhead. 

But Ben barked and frolicked, and danced 
and seemed so delighted at his master's readi- 
ness to go, and so well to know what he was 
about that the spinner, despite his preference 
for bed, felt he had no option but to follow. 

So on he went, wondering — calling hi nisei 


a fool, and assuring himself that nothing more 
than a dead puppy or broken-down beggar 
would be the object of Ben’s solicitude. 

Despite his good-natured compliance, he was 
growing tired of the dance Ben was leading 
him, and had serious thoughts of stopping short 
and returning, thinking the dog might have 
some idea of leading him to Manchester, when 
the animal darted down Oak Clough, as it was 
called, and barking joyousl y,? began to scratch 
and dig away with^all ’his might at the loose 
sods on the ground. 

The night was so dark that Gars ton would 
without doubt have walked over the very spot 
the dog was working upon, but for Ben’s anxiety 
and perseverance. 

As it was, however, he bent down, helped the 
animal to remove the sods, and as he did so, 
his hand came in contact Jwith something soft 
I and warm. 

He uttered an exclamation of surprise, almost 
of terror, while Ben set up ajoyous cry or bark, 


“Aye, and as fine a one as ever was born.” 
“Thank the Lord !” exclaimed the man, fall- 
ing on his knees by the woman’s side. “Thank 
the Lord for all his mercies. He have sent a 
boy to comfort, me for the one as is gone.” 
“Don't’ee ho in too great a hurry to thank 
the Lord afore yo’ knows whether it will live I 
or no,” said the old woman irreverently, as she 
took the infant In her arms and ran upstairs 
with it. 

“ Here, Sal, tak’ this bairn in thy arms, and 
try to warm some life In it,” she said, shaking 
a fat. strappling servant girl whose slumbers 
had been so deep that her master’s voice had 
failed to rouse her. 

Sal uttered some remonstrance, but Betty in 
earnest enough now, was not to be trifled with, 
so she gave the girl another shake, wrapped 
the poor, cold little form in a warm piece of 
flannel she found on the bed, and then forced 
tho reluctant girl to take It In her arms, and try 


and fresh-colored, ruddy complexion strongly 
contrasted with the white sunken face, and 
shrunk, deformed limbs of the poor cripple he 
was addressing. 

“Aye,” she said; “tills war her answer, and 
she rit it hersen.” 

“ Right ; give it to me. Why It looks like my 
case back again.” 

“I knaw nort on’t ; but she said, ‘The an- 
swer’s under my pillow, Jem ; take it to the 
spinner.’ ” 

“Well, here is the money J promised you,” 
And the young man thrust the packet in his 
pocket, and restraining his curiosity walked 
leisurely away. 

It was not until he had reached his own 
counting-house, or, more correctly speaking, his 
ow’n luxurious smoking-room, which he had at 
his mill, that Frank Gresham took the packet 
from his pocket, and examined the handwriting 
in which It was directed. 

Very unlike the usual scrawl of a mill girl 
was the flue, delicate 
andbeautiful caligrapby 
before him, and he 
wondered again, as he 
had often done before, 
what her strange his- 
tory could be. 

Iu fact, he was very 
much more deeply in- 
terested in t he singular 
mill-hand than he 
cared to admit even to 
himself; and it wus 
with a certain amount 
of nervous eagerness, 
which, from expecta- 
tion, became rage, that 
he opened the jewel- 
case, and saw the con- 
temptuous manner in 
which his letter had 
been treated, and Ids 
present returned. 

“So this Is the way 
she means to treat me, 
is It?” he muttered In 
his anger, while h 1 s 
blue eyes flashed 
fiercely; “but I’ll soou 
bring her to her senses. 

I wonder how she’d 
like being sent away 
from the mill; she 
doesn’t earn her salt 
there.” 

But calmer thought 
came to him after a 
few seconds. 

Sending the girl away 
from his mill, depriv- 
ing her of work, per- 
haps driving her from 
tlie town, was certain- 
ly not the way to win 
her; and angry a n d 
vexed with her as he 
was, he had not t he least 
Idea of allowing her to 
escape him. 

Little did he know 
the calculating brain 
and callous heart of 
the woman whom he 
thought to circumvent 
and ruin ; better for ids 
peace, honor and jk>s1- 
tlon among men would 
it have been if he had 
resolutely closed h 1 s 
eyes to her fascina. 
tlons, and never looked 
on her fair, seductive 
face again. 

But there is no madness so mad ns that pas- 
sion which some men call love; once yield to 
its fierce, eddying currents, and who can say 
where it will end ? 

What made Frank Gresham’s conduct the 
more culpable and unpardonable was the cir- 
cumstance of his being engaged to a young 
lady, superior to himself In birth and position, 
as well as in every menial and physical advan- 
tage. 

“ I’d like to bumble her,” he muttered, still 
smarting under the rebuff be had received. 
“She doesn’t dislike me; I can see that in her 
face when we meet, and I’m not a bad-looking 
fellow,” he went on, surveying himself in one 
of the many glasses with which the walls of the 
room were adorned. 

He was not bad-looking, as I huve said 
before, and he had assiduously cultivated a 
moustache lately, which adorned his uppor lip, 
and which he was now never tired of pulling, 
twisting and admiring. 

“ I am rich too,” lie went on, “ and money 
can buy most things; every man has his price; 
every woman, too, I suppose. I didn’t bid high 
enough. I am no niggard. I’ll send her gome 
real diamonds. We’ll see what she’ll my to 
them.” 

And having thus talked hJmself into the be- 
lief that it was simply a question of price with 
the pretty work-girl, Frank Gresham lighted a 
cigar, poured himselfout a glass of brandy, then 
threw himself in an easy-ehalr by the brightly 
burning tire, and smoked, drank, and dreamed 
until he was aroused by the dinner bell ringing 
out the factory bands. 

He started to his feet, went to a window that 
overlooked the yard, out of which ail the women 
must pass, and stood waiting for a glimpse of 
i the subject of his thoughts. 

She came at last; wearily and listessly it 



FRANK SPRAVO FORWARD AND PAYOUT THE BRIDLE. ” 


The baby’s wail had ceased, but It was still 
warm; life might still be in it. 

Rough as he was externally. Bill Garston was 
a warm-hearted man, and he tore away the 
sods now, picking up the little atom of human- 
ity, wrapped as it was in a flannel petticoat, 
and pressing it to his warm chest, and covering 
it with his coat, he set off at a run, followed by 
the delighted Ben. 

He did not take long to reach the house by 
the mill, or to rouse up the spinner's household. 

He was a widower, but Betty, the old woman 
who managed his household soon made her 
appearance, grumbling at being disturbed at such 
an unearthly hour. 

“ Haste yo', lass,” be exclaimed; “here be a 
bairn Ben have found dying with cold. Light 
the fires, get hot water to put it in, and tell one 
of the lasses to take It to bed to her and try to 
warm it. I think it be alive yet.” 

‘•Out on yo’ for bringing bairns of trollops 
home wi’ ye like this, waking up honest folks 
out of their beds,” muttered the old woman in- 
dignantly. 

But her master was too much in earnest to 
stand any of her nonsense. 

“ Look’ee here, Bet,” he said sternly; “thee 
does my bidding and tries to save the life of 
that bairn as though it was mine or your aln, 
or ye walks out of my house and never darkens 
my door again.” 

Whereupon Betty at once yielded, and taking 
the child in her arms, desired her master to 
call one of the maid servants, and then light n 
fire himself while «he examined the Infant. 

“Only bin born a few hours; ft.s mither 
ougbter be hang *d, she did. it’s a mercy the 
child ain't dead. A fine boy, it be, too ; n finer 
never corned into the world.” 

“ A boy !” exclaimed Bill Garston coming 
into the room, and only overhearing the last 
part of the sentence. “ A boy, didst say, lass ?” 


to Impart some warmth and heat into Its frozen 
frame. 

No perceptible impression had been made on 
It however, bv the time Betty r turned to put 
It in a hot bath. 

It seemed indeed as though life were extinct, 
as though Ben's efforts, and those of the spinner 
aided by bis whole household, were in vain. 

But they were rewarded at last. 

A fluttering of the little heart, a quivering of 
the eyelids ; the stiff limbs slightly relaxed, and 
then two round, blue eyes opened wide, and the 
little month twitched Into a smile. 

“ He’ll live,” said Betty, in a tone of gratified 
relief, while Garston uttered an expression of 
thanksgiving under his breath, and even Ben, 
who had seemed to be asleep before the fire, 
looked up and wagged his tail, with a wise ex- 
pression on his old face, which seemed to say — 

“Of course it will live; don’t you think I 
knew it from the first?” and when, no doubt 
with a view of exercising its lungs, the new- 
comer set up a good squall, Ben resigned him- 
self to sleep again, no doubt considering that 
such a noisy young customer needed no more j 
anxiety or watch fulness from him. 

So Ben’s baby kicked and screamed its way 
into the world, not unheeded or uncared for, as 
you will see. 

The death of little Willie Garston had left a 
tender place open in his father’s heart to receive 
the little waif, and as not a sparrow fall" to the 
ground unheeded, so this tiny atom of humanity 
was not left unheeded or uncared for ; neither 
wns the world so full but that a place, a destiny, 
and that not an ignoble one, was to be found 
for and filled by him. 

CHAPTER VII. 

LADY HELEN BELTRAM. 

“ You’ve got a letter for me, lass ?” asked a 
young man, whose tall, broadly- built frame, 
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seemed, her face pale, and a trifle pinched with 
the'cold north-east wind that was blowing. 

«It was getting far on in December now, and 
tho winter bidffair to be unusually cold^and 
severe. 

The girl seemed to speak to no one but Moll, 
tor, indeed, the other women appeared to look 
at her doubtfully and avoid her, or utter rough, 
rude comments upon her in no hushed tone, 
which, when overheard and understood, brought 
the red blood swiftly, and for a moment, to her 
cheek, leaving it directly afterwards paler and 
more worn than before. 

As the girl passed the window, her eyes for a 
moment were raised to it, but encountering 
those of the mill owner fixed upon hor, they fell 
again in real or well-acted confusion. 

“By Jove! she’s a beauty,” muttered the 
young man. “I know she likes me; I’ve no- 
ticed her blush and tremble when I look at her. 
She’s got some strait-laced notions about virtue 
and prudence in her head, no doubt ; but let 
me get the chance, and I’ll soon knock them 
out of her.” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by a voice In 
room calling him by name, and turning 
roun 1, he found the speaker was his brother. 

T; ere could scarcely have been a greater con- 
tra t between brothers than that which existed 
between Frank und John Gresham. 

Eoth were tall, but here all similarity ceased, 

-v>r while Frank was broad, fair and ruddy, John 
was dark, thin, sedate, and almost stern-look- 
lng. 

The two brothers had been educated together, 
but while pleasure and dissipation In any form 
or guise had lured Frank away from his studies, 
John stuok to his books with a persistence and 
perseverance which soon gained for him the 
name of bookworm. 

But he was not merely a bookworm. 

He was clever, and had a certain amount of 
original talent which, if not amounting to ge- 
nius, very nearly approached It. 

Pie could write poetry, aud contributed occa- 
sional articles to certain scientific and literary 
magazines, the proprietors of which al- 
ways considered it a sufficient honor for an au- 
thor to see his productions in their columns, 
without thinking of such a very vulgar and sor- 
did thing as payment. 

Consequently, though John Gresham’s talent 
gave him a certain standing and position in 
Manchester and Oldham society, it would never 
have procured him bread aud cheese, or even 
paid for half of the cigars he managed to smoke 
In the course of a year. 

Fortunately for him, his father’s industry and 
foresight had obviated the necessity of his 
writing or working with hands or brain for a 
living. 

His father had been an unusually successful 
man, accumulating a fortune which was con- 
sidered large even among the cottou-lords of 
whom he was one ; and being proud of trade 
and his own exploits in It, he set up his two 
boys in business for themselves, giving the el 
dest by preference a cotton mill, and the youn- 
ger, John, lurge ironworks, which were equal 
in value to tho patrimony of his brother. 

At his death, which had occurred some two 
years before the opening of my story, he had 
likewise left a considerable sum in hard cash ; 
consequently, the two young men were among 
the wealthiest employers in Oldham, and both 
being unniM t ried, were considered very eligible 
suitors, even tn »ng the match- makiug mothers, 
aud ; ;>>nly daughters of people in their own 
rank in ! ife. 

Despite their genuine affection for each other, 
there was, no doubt as a result from their dif- 
ferent habits und tastes, a certain feeling of 
lealous rivalry between tho two brothers, which, 
though both tried to repress or hide it, would 
croup up now aud again, as though to assert the 
fact of its existence. 

NOW it happened that ubout six months ear- 
lier than the opening of this narrative, in fact, \ 
one morning in May of the same year, Frank j 
Gresham, walking into the country to dissipate 
the effect of tho previous uight’s debauch, and j 
drive away the headache* which so persistently ; 
clung u> him, was overtaken — passed rather, i 
by a horse galloping, and evidently beyond the ; 
control of the lady who was clinging so fron- ! 


Hhe 

Did 


to cheek and lip, and with a gasp of wonder and 
terror, she asked — 

“ Where am I ?” _ 

“ You are quite safe,” was the reply. ** Fray 
don’t alarm yourself. Your horse has run away, 
but as soon as you are hotter, I will take you k) 
your home,” 

“Thank you. 1 remomber now; a girl 
frightened Rowena, and she ran away, 
never did It before, and I wax frightened. 

I fall ?” 

n I caught you as you were Calling,” was the 
reply. 

“Thanks.” 

It was all she said, but her eyeB were elo- 
quent, far more eloquent than her tongue, and 
the spinner noticed, what had already flashed 
upon him, that the girl before him was possessed 
of more than a usual share of beauty. 

Her eyes were brown, soft, winning, aud un- 
usually large, shaded too with long black 
fringes, which gave a singular charm and fasoi- 
nation to her delicately transparent face. 

A face so pure, so fair and passlouless as to be 
almost cold In its faultless beauty. 

There was pride and refinement in the deli- 
cate though flrrnly-out mouth and chin, pride in 
the poise of the head, made more impressive 
by the crown-like manner in which her soft, 
dark hair was drossed, aud you could see by the 
grace and dignity which characterised every 
action, that she had been accustomed to hom- 
age all her lifetime, and took it as her rightful 
due. 

“ Do you feel strong enough to walk, or would 
you prefer remaining here for a short time, 
while I get a carriage V asked Frank, after an- 
other pause. 

“ Thank you, I will walk. Whore are we ? I 
don’t think I am very far from home.” 

“ You live in Oldham ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, or rather my brother does. My aunt 
aud I are staying withhim at Rosendale Rec- 
tory; perhaps you know my brother?” 

“ The Reverend Sidney Beltram ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I have seen and heard him preach, that is 
all ; and you are his sister, Lady ■ ■” then 
he paused, 

“Lady Helen Beltram,” she replied without 
hesitation or embarrassment. 

“ You are sure you would rather walk than re- 
main here while I fetched a carriage ?” he asked 
again earnestly. 

“ Q,uito sure, thank you. 1 fell quite recov- 
ered ; besides ttlduey would be frightened. 1 
wonder what has become of Rowena. I hope 
she hasn’t hurt herself, and will not be lost.” 

“ You seem to have more consideration for 
your more than sho had for you,” he observed, 
dryly. 

“Of course I have; besides, Rowena was 
scarcely to blame ; a girl wilfully frightened 
her, and then, of course, she bolted.” 

“Should you know tho girl again? Sho ought 
~ to be punished ; the loss of your life might have 
- ! been the consequence, aud she ought to be made 
an example of.” 

“ Poor child, I dare say she didn’t know bet- 
tor. No, I should not roeogulso her, at leas l, I 
should not like to ; it is always butter to forgive 
than to punish,” 

“ In being forgiving, you may become un- 
just,” said Frank. “If no one had been by to 
catch you when you fell, you might not uow be 
living.” 

Tho girl shivered as she said— 

“ Perhaps you are right, I haven’t thanked 
you for your kind aid. Come home with me, 
aud my brother and aunt will do *o better than 
I can.” 

“I need no thanks, and 11' I did I should 
prefer yours to theirs ; but allow me to otter you 
my arm ; you are still weak, and have scarcely 
recovered from your fright.” 

“Thank you,” she said, simply, aa she roeo to 
her feet and took the proflfcred arm. “ I hope 
we shall not meet mnuy people,” -he added, 
with a smile, “for you have thrown Him water 
from the brook on mo so liberally, tlmt I am 
sure I must give the impression of having beeu 
half drowned as well as being unhorsed.” 

The young man laughed, a little uwkwurdly 


But the external effect at least was satisfac- 
tory, and a prettier house, for its size, could not 
have been found for fifty miles round. 

The garden In front of it was not simply kept 
in order, but flowers of almost every hue lent 
their color and brilliance to the scene, und 
whlto and red roses had been ambitious enough 1 
to elamber over the study aud dining-room win- 
dows. and entwine themselves round the porch 
in a manner that was truly irresistible. 

A stream of water also ran through the ! 
grounds, clear, cool, and limpid, and a small 
boat, moored to the bank, showed that it was 
not only used for ornament but pleasure. 

The Hon. aud Rev. Sidney Beltram, sixth son 
of the late Karl of Boocastle, and with about as 
much chance of succeeding to the peerage as 
you, my reader, may have, since there were a 
dozen lives between him and the earldom, be- 
longed to the very highest of the High Church 
party. 

So extreme were hi* opinions on this subject 
that tho only marvel to his friends, and ene- 
mies also, was, that he did not go over to tho 
Roman Cutholic Church at once. 

Among the extreme doctrines — extreme, at 
least, for the church of which he professed to 
be a member — that Sidney Beltram held, was 
the belief In the duty and efficacy of confession, 
and also In the desirability, If not tho impera- 
tive necessity of u celibate priesthood. 

A good man, but somewhat taken up with 
spiritual pride, he had taken a vow of celi- 
bacy. 

But life Is short, and the human heart, whe- 
ther or not it Is desperately wicked, Ls at least 
desperately uncertain, aud it would perhaps 
have been quite as well If the Rev. Sidney Bel- 
tram had been a little more diffident, and a 
little less positive about hLs owu particular good- 
ness and stability. 

A little over the middle height, inclined, de- 
spite fasting aud penance, to be somewhat stout, 
passably good-looking, a thorough gentleman, 
and invariably dressed in the mast clerical of 
clerical garments ; such was Sidney Beltram at 
the ago of thirty-six, when we meet him. 

It was not the reverend gentleman’s habit to 
give way to emotion of any kind, but the sight 
of his sister leaning upon the arm of Frank 
Gresham, the cotton spinner, and one of the 
most notoriously, dissipated young men In Old- 
ham, was a trifle too much even for his equani- 
mity, added to which the drenched, soiled, and 
dusty appearance of her riding habit certainly 
Indicated that she had met with some accident. 

The couple had entered the garden gate, and 
were approaching the house when he first saw 
them, laughing and talking with au easy fam- 
iliarity, which Insensibly Juried upon aud lrrl. 
tated the nerves and temper of the rector. 

Of course he could not make a scene. 

Going into the garden to meet them would 
very likely occasion one, for Sidney Beltram had 
very decided opinions upon tho cotton spinner’s 
moral character, as well as of his plebeian birth; 
aud, thoug he hod forsworn matrimony him- 
self, he had not the least Idea of his sister Helen 
following his example. 

So he waited, impatiently enough, until the 
couple, avideutly In no gr**at hurry came up to 
the house. 

There was u pause. 

Lady Helen was inviting her companion to 
enter, an Invitation which he seemed to hesi- 
tate to accept, 

Tho revdrend gentleman’s patience was not 
quite a* perfect as it might have been expected 
to be in such a model of virtue. 

His stock in hand soon ran out, and he opeu- 
| ed his study door and walked Into the hall, 
through the glass door of which he could see the 
couple on tho doorstep, 

In uuother second he had opened the glafts 
door in question, and asked, In a harsher tone 
than he usually indulged In — 

“ Helen, what is the matter ? Where is Row- 
ena ?” 

“ i dou’i know, Sidney. Mho took fright and 
tluruw me. If it had not been for this gentle- 
man, who was fortunately by and caught me us 
I fell, I might have beeu killed.” 

“1 am sun- I am very grateful to him,” was 
the reply, as ho extended his hand cordially. 
But, ©von boforo it was grasped, he half drew 


tically to it. 

In another second, Frank had sprang forward, J wouldn't be better to dip you In the brook, 
caught the hanging bridle, which, causing the 1 thau try to briug you round with bat* full oi 
horse suddenly to stop, Jerked Ills fair burden • water. 


perhaps, os he said — 

“It was very eiumsy of me, bat I uever saw 
a ludv faint before, and I didn’t know if It j It buck ugain. 

It was the man, uot the clergyman, that Ira 
pulslvely spoke, and the douhi had come after, 


off, right into the arms of her preserver. 

Of course -he fainted. It would have beeu 
very embarrassing to her if she had not, but it 
was much more embarrassing to Frank that 
sho did, because what he was to do with au un- 
conscious woman somewhat puzzled him. 

Carrying her for any distance was out of tho 
question, for though he was tall and strong, the 
weight of a fully-developed young woman is uot 
triffiiug, and the horse had disappeared, some- 
what puzzled, one would thiuk, at his suddenly- 
acquired freedom. 

Frank had heard and read of similar cases, 
though he had uever seen one before, and re- 
membering that a brook rau by the roudsldo a 
little distance off, lifted his burden, clumsily 
enough, and carried her to the side of it. 

Here, having taken oil' hor hat, he went to 
work in such thorough earnest, deluging her 
head and face with water to such an extent 
that, if she had not speedily opened her ©yes, it 
is probable that he would either have dipped 
her into tho brook bodily, or have drenched hor 
to such au extent that ho might a* well have 
done so. 

If rough, the treatment was efficacious. 

The startled eyes opened, Uie color came hack 


“ I am very glad you didn’t, though yon have 
spoilt your hut by turniug It iutoa pitcher; aud 
all this comes of my being soli'-wllliMl. Sidney 
couldn’t ride with mo because he had to visit 
one of his porishiouors, aud 1 wouldn't huve a 
groom, and this is the consequence.” 

“The consequences are uot very serious at 
present,” said her companion, smiling. 

“ Perhaiw not,” whh the reply. 

Aud then Kilence fell upon tho pair, u* they 
walked on — silence, In which tho thoughts of 
botbofthoiu were busy. 

Yet, never eveu in their wildest speculations, 
could either of them surmise the influence that 
chance meeting and acquaintance would have 
upou the lives aud fortuu»v*of both of them. 
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when ho remembered what u reprobate It 
ho was welcoming to bln home. 

Ho was, however, too much of a gentleman 
— too much, Indeed, u man of the world to 
show his feelings except by that momentary 
start. 

This mau, reprobate or not, had done him ft 
service — perhaps saved tho life of his only 
sister, and common decency aud politeness re- 
quired that she should luvite him in aud treat 
him hospitably. 

“Do you kuow, Miduey,” continued his sister, 
gathering up the skirt of her riding habit, « I 
fainted after my Call, and this gentlemun half 
drowned me in his efforts to bring me round 
again ? Just tell the butler to got me a glass of 
wine.” 

And so saying, ahe led the way Into the protty 
i morning room, which overlooked the stream 
! and bar own pot flower beds, Inviting Gresham 
! and her brother by u glance to follow her. 
Although tho rector would not drink win© 


himself, it being ou*of his fast days, ho pressed 
Rosoudnl© Rectory was uot a large boa*©, but , hU guest to take some, holpod his sister, and 
it utoued in beauty for what It lacked in point of , then Inquired into all the details of tho aocl- 
si»e. deut. 

Indoed, size and comfort had been sacrificed “It. was clearly a Providence your being by 
for external appearance, a* Is th© eus© in must to »ave her,” he said, gratefully. 

Gothic buildings. ^ul eveu a* he said it, the disagreeable oou- 


viotion came upon him that it would be a most 
unwelcome turn of Providence if this act should 
make his sister entertain any warmer feelings 
than those of gratitude towards the handsome 
young fellow before him, 

, He would uot think of the subject, however, 
but dismissed it abruptly, almost Indignantly, 
His sister, a Beltram, poor as they might be 
for their rank and station, to bestow a serious 
thought upon one who had no family or pedl. 
gree to boiist. of, and whose only recommouda. 
tions were a heavy purse and handsome face, 
with too, a certainly not doubtful character as 
au extra drawback. 

Meanwhile, the wine had greatly revived the 
young lady, und Miss Stanhope, the maiden 
aunt, with w horn Lady Helen usually lived, and 
who was staying with her now at the Rectory, 
hearing of lier niece’s return, came Into the 
room in a state of gashing anxiety, and having 
satisfied herself that her darling Helen was un- 
Injured beyond a little fright, was duly intro, 
duced to Frank Greshum, aud almost over- 
whelmed him with gratitude as the preserver 
of her niece. 

“ You must stay ami lunch with us, indeed you 
must, Mr. Gresham. You will really grieve me 
if you don’t, Sidney, my dear, ring tho bell, 
Helen, my darling, If you are sufficiently recov- 
ered, go and change your dress ; meanwhile, I 
will show Mr. Gresham our garden and flowers. 

“ The house is miserably small, Mr. Gresham, 
but it is pretty — yes, it is pretty, and if your 
dreadful factories and chimneys would not spoil 
everything with black and smoke, our flow- 
ers and garden would be perfection.” 

All this without a full stop, almost without 
taking breath ; and the voluble lady might have 
added much more, if the ring at the bell had not 
been answered, and thus interrupted her, 

“ Lady Helen's maid,” said Miss .Sanhope, in 
a tone of authority, 

And then turning to her niece, she added — 

“ Now, my dear, go and change your dress, and 
be sure you don’t take cold, You will be sure 
to And us somewhere in the garden.” 

“ Sidney, my dear, we will excuse you ; we 
know your parish and other duties take up the 
whole of your time. Mr. Gresham, I am sure, 
will excuse you until luncheon— By-the-bye, it 
only wants half an hour to the lime. This way, 
Mr. Gresham.” 

And so 9aying, she led the way into the gar- 
den, carrying a huge sunshade in her hand, uot 
only to shield off the heat of the sun, but also t© 
preserve her complexion. 

For though fully sixty, it was one of the 
pleasing delusions that Miss Stanhope indulged 
in to think that sho did not look a day over 
forty, and wore her age remarkably well. 

Taken by storm, as It were, Frank Gresham 
by no means unwillingly yielded. 

He had nothing particular to do. 

Time did often hang heavily on his hands; 
the place he was in and the people he saw In- 
terested and amused him. 

Fate or fortune had thrown him into a social 
circle which his wealth alone — and he was con- 
scious of having no other recommendation — 
would uot have opened to him. 

Independent of this, he was not insensible 
to the charm of a pretty lace, and that of Lady 
Ilelden Beltram was certainly more than pretty. 

Not that it appealed to his heart and senses 
as some faces could have done. 

True, he admired tier calm, patrician beauty, 
her refined, graceful manners, so very unlike 
those of the women with whom he ordinarily 
oarae In contact, but though he admired her, 
and felt flattered by the attention he received, 
he was scarcely in his element. 

It was all a trifle above him, and though he 
had beeu educated at Rugby, his previous and 
subsequent associations had uot been such as 
to make him feel quite at his ease, or able to 
shine In the atmosphere of such calm purity 
aud refinement. 

Miss Stanhope, however, setting herself the 
task of putting him at ease, in a great measure 
succeeded, a d while showing him the beauties 
of tho rectory and grounds, managed also to 
learn all that was worth kuowlng, or that he 
cared to tell, about her companion. 

Likewise, Mis9 Stanhope learnt that the 
young mau who had rescued her niece that 
morning was one of the largest mill owners In 
the town, and her liking und appreciation for 
him went up accordingly ; for the Beltrams and 
Stanhopes, trio, for their station, were poor, mi- 
serably poor, and It was the old lady’s ambition 
— part, Indeed of her scheme and object In com- 
ing for u visit of indefinite length to Oldhum — 
to procure a rich husband, wisely Ignoring the 
question of family, for her niece. 

Hor nephew’s peculiarities of opinion and 
character had hither to kept those she considered 
eligible young men out of their immediate clr- 
cle, hence the avidity with which she 
pounced upon Frank Gresham. 

Annoyed as she saw the Reverend Sidney was, 
she was likewise shrewd enough to see that be 
could uot help himself, that the commonest and 
barest rules of politeness would compel him to 
receive the young mill owner as a visitor and 
guest, after the service rendered to ills sister, 
j In addition to this, Miss Stanhope had learnt 
that Frank Gresham had a brother rich— per- 
haps richer than himself — a large ironmaster ; 
that this brother was a student aud something 
j of a poet. 

All this, and much more, Miss Htanhop© 
found out in that stroll among the flower beds 
at Rosendale Rectory. 

But the gong for luneheon has sounded juM 
as Lady Holen, simply arrayed In white muslin, 
her ordinary dress in summer, comes sweeping 
| down the garden paths towards them, looking 
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as graceful and stately as the swan, which seems 
to float on the clear water by their side. 

“By Jove! she’s a beauty,” thought the 
young man, as, stately and pure as a garden 
lily, the young lady approached them. 

But it was his head, not his heart, which gave 
this verdict ; and even as they went In to lun- 
cheon, he thought “He would be a bold mun 
who would ever try to make love to my lady.” 

t To be continued.) 


A LOVE-STORY* 


BY QEOItQK SMITH. 


Bending o’er some daiuty story, 

In the balmy sunny air, 

Shall I picture for thee, maiden, 

Days far off with pleasure fair? 

Slender hands so pure, and gleaming 
’Gainst the robe of snowy white, 

Seem to speak of snowdrops springing 
From the heart of Winter’s night. 

Falling wealth of golden tresses. 

Dazzling in their wondrous sheen, 

Tell of some divine fruition 
For thy soul, Evangeline. 

Yet all of thy charms, the dearest 
Are the tears which fill thine eyes, 
Mingling with the happy sunshine 
Like the broken summer skies. 

Other friends may watch thy beauty 
Into majesty mature; 

But my wishes e’en may follow 
Grace and loveliness so pure. 

And, in parting, let me whisper, 

Whisper gently in thine ear, 

Words which, while they call sweet blushes 
Are immeasurably dear — 

If thy heart be moved so deeply 
At some fancied tale of love, 

What must be the burning ardour 
Which that heart itself shall move ? 

All the grandeur of the ages, 

All the poets’ song sublime, 

Thou wouldst barter for a moment 
Of that Paradisal time. 


SWIFTER THAN A WEAVER’S SHUTTLE. 

BY JUDITH CON MIDI HE. 


CHAPTER I. 

J OKKEN BEEOBE THE SUN. 

This way, sir I Plenty of room ’ere, sir ! 
Rmokin’ carriage full,’ and open flies the door 
of a first-class compartment In the 5.iU Bir- 
mingham express, us that punctual and admir- 
able traiu groans and Jerks itself to a standstill 
by the up Oxford platform one fine September 
evening. 

J There is only one person to he seen In this 
compartment, and she is so very small a per- 
i£- sou that perhaps you might not see her at all, 
were it not for her scarlet slmwl, and broad- 
brimmed, steeple-crowned felt hat, with the bit 
of peacock’s feather stuck in the brim, glearn- 
i* lug gold, and purple, and dark green in the 
steady sunshine. Figaro beguiles her solitude, 
but at the sound of the porter’s voice she looks 
up with large grave eyes, no-colored as sea- 
water, and out at the venient “ Sir 1” 

II& At what she cun see of him rather, namely, a 
broad, flat, black-grey back, and a long, black- 
grey arm working to and fro, apparently in 
connection with a waistcoat pocket, 
lit 8uddeuly the arm darts viciously against the 
porter’s corduroy shoulder as he steps out of the 
I? carriage, having hoisted a good-sized travelling 
9 bag Into the netting, and satisfied himself as to 
at, the working condition of the window; and the 
:> porter being a fat, easy-going little man, laughs a 
if fat little laugh, and then the back turns itselt 
•i about, and there is a meeting o t hands and a 
mumble of something like “Thank you, sir!’ 
and now the small person is looking do w u at 
t the “G.W.R.” deoorating the carpet — some- 
body great, and neutral-tinted, and keen, with 
« tightly-strapped grey rug in one hand, uud a 
i paper-bound book in the other — such strong 
lean white hands — gets between her and the 
porter and the running, vociferating, crazy 
creatures on the platform — between her and 
the work-a-day world, as It were. 

Now, in these hyper-sensitive, overwrought 
days, the unprotected female traveller Is apt to 
fancy that to stare hard at a man lor more 
than half-a-dozen consecutive seconds Is an 
error of Judgment likely to lead to awkward 
mistakes, such as the development of latent 
Insanity on the part of the stared at, or the ex- 
hibition of felonious instincts of varied enor- 
mity ; wherefore, having perceived that the 
Intruder on her privacy is considerably larger 
lu volume than the majority of his fellow- 
creatures, our small person picks up her Figaro 
— -it has slid off’ her black silk knee — not too 
new silk or too substantial, and immerses her- j 
self In the consideration of the “If you dream 
of” sheet of likenesses with beautiful Intent- , 
ness. 

£ut the veiling of out pair of grave, sea-water 


colored eyes does in nowise preclude the use, 
and good use, too, of another pair of bright 
much-seeing brown ones; and the great grey 
man looks hard at the small person in the scar- 
let shawl and black felt wideawake as he takes 
ofT his hat and stows it away in the netting be- 
side bis bag. 

This is what he sees. A little pale face, such 
a little face, with a little straight nose, and a 

tile thin red mouth, and a curious grave look 
about it like a shadow, and soft babyish flakes 
of flaxen hair— short hair-cut straight like an 
ill-clipped boy’s all round the pretty head, and 
tucked away behind two pink little ears, and 
on the top of this the great felt hat. 

It is unlike anything in the way of woman- 
h°°d, girlhood, the great grey man has ever 
before seen in his life, and he is thirty years old 
if he Is a day. Yes! and thirty years of energy 
and moving about, and getting acquainted with 
lots of places, and lots of people, or I am very 
much mistaken; the only thing he fancies he 
has ever seen at all like it Is an old Gains- 
borough picture somewhere— South Kensington 
Museum, most likely— this aetthug down, be 
ai d his long grey legs, in the seat next to the 
window, not her window, — an odd Gains- 
borough picture of a weird outlandish child 
with a gun over its shoulder or a lamb by its 
side, anyhow with just such a hat on its head, 
and Just such a face under the hat. H’m, and 
he looks at his watch. 

Ten minutes to six ! 

She is not strange to the city of domes and 
spires, or she would be craning her neck out of 
the window, and gaping aud hulling cads to tell 
her where Magdalen Is, and the Barges, and the 
Bodleln, and the “ High,” and the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, and Tom Quad, aud all the rest of 
the dismal old topographical, aud ethnological, 
and archaeological rigmarole one bus heard ever 
since one was born. 

No, she is not a stranger, and Figaro must 
have picked up some to be so particularly in- 
teresting. Ha ! off ut last, goodly city of 
domes and spires. Ta ta, dons and duns. 
Somehow the ucudemic groves don’t seem quite 
the same to critical, hard-headed manhood as 
to urdent, soft-braiuod youth. It is well to see 
what pleased, satisfied, Inspired one once, if 
only to measure the great space of trodden 

years faring ’twixt thought aud deed. But and 

the great grey man smiles at his own thought, 
so that strong even while teeth gleam out be- 
tween his unmoustached lips, and the small 
person sees the smile and the strong beautiful 
teeth, and the keen, dark, clever face and 
quails. To be boxed up in a space not exceeding 
leu feet by seven, with au c* souped lunatic over 
six feet high for upwards of an hour and a half, 
(this express runs straight to Paddington, with- 
out stopping) is truly a somewhat awful pros- 
pect. 

What is he going to read? Bret Harte? 
Come, we may weep over our Smiff once more. 
No man can be very mad who has the sense to 
do that. So they Journey on between the red- 
dening hedges blackberry speckled, by the dull 
greeu meadows fringed with undulating sha- 
dows, studded here and there with grand calm 
trees unllfted massively against the tender sky, 
with dusky depths of leuves; aud then sudden- 
ly the Parodies are tossed aside, and a sleek 
dark head goes out of the window, und comes 
iu again, and a pleasant confident voice — the 
voice of one who knows good from bud, and 
likes* it best— says, “This is quite the best view 
of Oxford I” 

The grave eyes listen ; eyes can listen Just os 
a big dog’s left froul paw can watch. “ You 
should see It!” 

She gets up, not a very prolonged perform- 
ance. When she Is on her feet the peacock’s 
eye is barely level with the top of the bine cloth 
padding, and gathering her red shawl round 
lier, so that you can see how very small a per- 
son she really is, she comes to his wiudow aud 
puts out her head and looks back at the crowd- 
ing towers veiled iu golden light, aud over her 
face steals a soft, shy happiness born of sudden 
pleusure. It is perfect, and perfection is the 
eangrial of her life. 

“ Well !” be says, “ don’t you think I’m right.” 

“ Yes I quite” — stiti with her head out of ihe 
window— “ 1 am so much obliged to you for 
pointing it out to me. Oxford always looks 
best from a distance.” 

“ Yes,” he answers, marvelling a little at the 
fashion of her hair, »* in more senses than one.” 

She makes her way back to her seat; but his 
eyes follow her, and when she sits down he 
turns himself about, and composes himself in 
his corner, and crosses his long legs in a decided- 
ly conversable manner, scarcely consistent 
with the terms of that canon of rigorous British 
etiquette, which provides for the humiliation 
and confusion of the numdess. 

“I have been a good deatl abroad since 1 left 
Magdalen, aud one loses old ways and likings 
as easily as old friends;” quite as if they had 
taken their tickets together, aud started toge- 
ther, aud were bound for a common destina- 
tion; and yet there is nothing of the insolent 
ruffian about him. She is a wise little lady, 
she knows that. 

“ But not your conviction that Magdalen Is ; 
the most beautiful place in the world, I hope,” 1 
she answers, considering him with her calm 
young eyes. 

It is such a queer little face, so much In sober 
earnest with tills poor wicked world — so inno- 
cent of worldlluess. “ How old is she, seven- 
teen or seven-and-tweuty ?” 

“Is that your opinion?” he asks, with fine 
caution. 

“ Yes J” promptly. «* I think it has no equal, 
not as a matter of prejudice but Judgment.” , 


She must be seven-and-twenty at the very 
least ; these fair mites of women preserve won- 
derfully. 

“ It is my college.” 

“Indeed!” And then she pulls herself up 
with a Jerk, and looks out of the window at two 
colts, who are scampering away across a field 
hard by, startled by the rushing snorting train. 

“And I quite share your admiration for it! 
Have you seen the alterations they have been 
making In the school and Long Walk?” 

“ No;”— and she looks back at him— “ I have 
not beon living in Oxford. “Are they an im- 
provement ?” 

“ Very great. The next generation of boys 
will be much better off than we old ones were.” 
“Were you a Magdalen schoolboy, then?” 
flushing faintly at her own boldness. 

“ Yes, I had that privilege.” 

“ But not a chorister.” quite eagerly. 

“ Yes ; a chorister after a fashion,” laughing, 
and knitting his long fingers round one knee. 

“ I should think ” — she begins, and then she 
•tops and looks down at the square toe of a 
little boot protrudlug from beneath the plaited 
black silk petticoat — “ I should think it was 
very pleasant to be a chorister;” but this is not 
what she was going to say, aud lie perceives 
the clumsy subterfuge. 

“ It depends on whether you’re particularly 
fond of music. I can’t say I was when I was u 
boy. Have you been to the chapel lately ?” 

“ I went once during Co nynem oration week. 
Lady Slade’s little nephew is a chorister.” 

“ What Lady Slade is that?” hitching him- 
self farther back into the seat by his elbows, 
and clasping his hands behind his head. Verily) 
the angularity and restlessness of this great 
man are astounding.” 

“ Not Lady Slade of Wrentham ?” 

“ Yes ; I ” — and Just a moment’s hesitation 

“ I have been her companion for a year, that is 
how she came to take me to Magdalen Chapel 
with her.” 

“ I used to know young Slade. He was at 
New, and a wonderful sculler. What’s become 
of him ? Is he married?” smiling as men do, 
and will smile, at the idea of the once fumlliar 
royster hewing away at the domes tic sirloin of 
beef, or rocking the domestic cradle. 

“Yes; he’s married, and got a liviug in 
Northamptonshire.” 

“ A fat living, I hope ; poor parsons are a 
curse to themselves and their parishioners. 
Bless me ! How odd ! Well, when you go 
back ’’—straightening himself up, and looking 

as pleased as Punch 

“ Oh ! but I’m not going back,’? with much 
energy. “ I’ve been ill, and have been ordered 
a holiday, and chunge of air, aud all sorts of 
pleasant things. I’m not going back, that’s 
very certain,” aud she luughs out loud, a merry 
little laugh, like a bird’s sudden brief song, and 
shakos her head with a cunning wisdom calcu- 
lated to impress the casual observer with the 
belief that she must be a very sly, small person 
indeed. But the great grey man can scarcely 
be classed under this category. To observe, not 
casually but closely, keenly, has been his plea- 
sure from his youth up, and he Is so observing 
now. 

“ What has been the matter with you ?” he 
asks. 

“ I have had bilious fever.” 

“ And they cutoff all your lialr, eh?” with 
serio-comic pity. She is seventeen now : the 
merest child. How wonderfully these fair 
mites of women can deceive one ! 

“ Yes,” solemnly, trying hard to look old and 
grim. 

“ I’m a doctor, you see; so sickness Interests 
me,” stretching out au arm aud clutching him- 
self tightly by the buck of the head. “ You 
don’t look like a bilious subject, though I” 

“ Wrentham isuota very heulthy place: the 
poor people are always getting ague and low 
fever,” turning away her little white face. His 
not pleasant to be spitted on two sharp eyes, and 
held up to the light of science in uutlve imper- 
iectlon unadorned. 

“ Really ! aud you tried bilious fever for a 
change?” Still in that serio-comic tone; then 
more gravely, releasing his head, and slipping 
his arm through the rest by his side, “ Well, I 
hope you are bound for some healthier home. 
People elect to fancy that directly they’re out 
of the doctor’s hands they’re safe ; but convales- 
cence to many proves as fatal as the actual dis- 
order they have been suffering from,” with a 
slow, sarcastic smile, showing that this man of 
angles is a man of opinions too. 

“ I am going to Surbiton — near Kingston, you 
know — on the Thames;” explanatorily, as if he 
was a recently dropped moon mun. 

“ Yes ; 1 know J” smiling at her compassion- 
ately, her efforts at superiority are so pitifully 
mature, as immature as the tragic airs of a 
stage-struck miss of seven. “ And who’s to 
take care of you at Surbiton ?” 

A shrill ear-torturlug scream of steum, a 
pause, a second fainter whistle, as ’twere the 
echo of the first, and then a sudden Jerk back, 
jarring every bone in its socket. 

I n au Instant the great grey man’s face changes 
from bantering serenity to quickest expectation 
— not fear, there is no fear in those bright, dark 
eye>«, about that suddenly-compressed, firm 
mouth. 

“ Sit still !” ho says, but gets up himself and 
looks out. 

Aud she docs sit still- quite still, gripping the 
arms of her seat tightly with her two little grey 
hands, and watching him with scared, wide-open 
eyes. What if she and this great man are 
bound to die together. Wliut if death be even 
uuw close upon them, in front of them, round 
about them ? Her breath comes fast Lu many 


pants, her lips parch and burn, and he does not 
speak. What is he seeing ? Is it coming ? 
Tlie violent blood beats fierce upon her brain, 
each throb clear positive as a blow ; In her ears 
rises and roars the noise of many voices; and 
he will not speak. She cannot sit there and be 
killed and make no sign. With a great start 
she Jumps up, but the floor shakes and vibrates 
beneath her feet, so that she can scarcely stand ; 
a crash of groaning iron, another dismembering 
Jerk— a jerk that knocks her fairly off her legs 
back into her seat. 

“ Thank God ! we are saved !” savs the great 
grey man. ^ 

She does not hear him or understand him, or 
see him, she is praying so hard to her Father la 
Heaven. 

He watches her a second or two, rubbing his 
damp forehead dry with a great white silk 
handkerchief. 

“ Come,” he says at length, gently; “ you've 
no need to be frightened now. It’s all over.” 
His words mix themselves up with “ Them 
that trespass against us.” She looks up at him 
as if he were miles away. 

“ It's all over,” he repeats, laying his hand on 
her red shoulder, and giving her a little shake. 
“ The brake’s on, and we’re getting out of the 
way as fast as we cun.” 

The quick blood stains her face to the color 
of her shawl. .She has never died before, and 
she is not very strong— rather a slender, wind- 
flower of a creature indeed, and 

“ No,” he says, sitting down on the opposite 
seat, and holding her eyes with his, as a stern 
elder will hold a naughty child’s. “ No.” 

The poor red lips quiver piteously, and the 
long gold eyelashes twinkle in the sun now 
sinking crimson-robed to rest upon u primrose 
bed — her last and goodliest of suns. 

“ But,” she begins presently, looking about 
her in vague alarm at the rushing hedgerows 
at the whizzing telegraph posts: “ hedgerows* 
telegraph posts, they have passed before. What 

are we doing? What ” 

“ We are going back to Oxford,” he answers 
quietly. “ We have been within an ace of com- 
plete smash. By some Infernal mismanage- 
ment or other, a goods truin met us plump on 

the same line of ruils, you know. When I 
looked out, there wasn't fifty yards between 
the two engines,” 

“ And you never said a word: you could see 
that and keep still’’’ knitting her pale brown 
eyebrows, and regarding him with amazed in- 
credulity. 

“ Why not?” smiling as calmly as if to be 
horribly mangled and mutilated were u normal 
concomitant of daily life. “ Ail the yelling in 
the world could have knade uo difference. As 
it isf you see, we may both live to be a hundred ” 
aud he laugns and looks at his watch, und holds 
it to his ear. Those two Jerks have stopped lu 
Perhaps, had the engine driver been u fool or u 
coward, or the guard hud been asleep, or the 
brake had been too weak to bear the strain put 
on it, or the boiler had burst, this fact might 
have decided the precise moment at which the 
“ heart-rending catastrophe ” occurred. “ Among 
the dtbri$ of u first-class curriage were found 
the bodies of a mun and a woman — the former 
apparently about thirty years of age, tall and 
well dressed; the latter short, slight, and young 
us lar as it is possible to Judge from the aspect 
of the corpse, which is very much disfigured 
the face being completely battered in, and the 

legs ” Ouf I these newspaper purugrapbs 

huve more in them than one gives them credit 
ior. The small person contributes this slip to 
the unpublished Journalistic literature of her 
uutive land, aud shudders. 

“ Do you think we shall go back to Oxford ?” 
ask* she a/ter u while, when silence had strolled 
her nerves somewhat, aud matter-of-fact has 
partially resumed its sway over her intelligence 
“ No; 1 shouldn’t say so. I should think we 
should pull up at some intermediate stution and 
wait there till the line was telegraphed clear, 
when we should start again for Paddington.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad of that.” How she trusts 
him ! W hy should she ? Why should she not 
hud out all this lor herself, the goose ! “ If I 

didu’t get home to-night, Ned would be so put 
out.” 1 

“Ned, Ned— what Ned? Ned a husband? 
Ned a brother? Ned— a Ned who dares to he 
‘put out’ too— to be sulky— rude — savage to 
her. That sounds like a husband.’* The greut 
grey man stares gloomily out at the darkling 
world — the world whence the sun has vuuished 
oddly all of a sudden, in some inexplicable, ec- 
centric and complete manner— such ns no well- 
regulated sun would think of attempting. 

“ 1 daresay you'll be late,” says he stolidly 
somewhat as though he took a dull sort of plea- 
sure in Ned's agonies of miud. 

“I daresay I shall,” unbuttoning and slowly 
pulling off' her left glove, finger by finger It is 
delicious to trifle with time when one has re- 
ee fitly known the sensation of being at one’s 
last gasp; a kind of rare and choice pleasure 
like spending tho first five pounds of an unex- 
pected fortune. 

The left glove off, and in her lap, she begins 
upon the right. The greut grey man looks 
round ; looks straight at the third finger of her 
thin, white liund. She is very thin. My dog 
could eat her for ins dinner and feel hungry. It 
is there. The plain, thick gold ring, and next 
to it u diamond keeper. The great grey man 
looks away uguin out at the world, quite a be- 
nighted world now, und off comes the right 
giove. There is no ring upon that hand. 

they travel buck into a ioneiy country sta- 
tion, aud there come to a standstill, whereupon 
u vast deal of talking and questioning and god- 
bless-me-ing ensues, and the great grey man 
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puts on liis hat and gets out and indulge* kim- 
self in a pipe as he marches up and down the 
gravelled platform, and the small person takes 
off her big hat and pushes away the light, silky 
flakes of yellow hair from off her forehead, 
which is burning hot, and aches with the old 
fever ache, and, her small, pink-cheeked face 
framed in her two white hands, thinks 
thinks— and then there is a loud ringing of a 
bell and a scrambling on the roof of the dark 
carriage ; so dark indeed that you can see no- 
thing, not even the sparkle of that diamond, 
and suddenly a great light streams lull upon liei 
cropped head, and men come and stare curious- 
ly, and one great grey man shuts up his pipe in 
its case with a snap, and scowling at his fellow 
creatures, lounges up to the door in a lordly, 
masterful way, and presently & et * j 11 wiUx a 
sardonic “ Well ! I suppose we are off in earnest 
now?” and then the guard locks them up, and 
with a jubilant whistle the brave engine-driver 
turns on the steam, and away they glide into 
the silent night with a fragmentary and yellow 
moon always to their right, and faint stars 
gleaming palely high above the soft white clouds 
in the smalt wastes of endless space. 

But no word say they, nor she to him nor he 
to her; and by degrees sleep settles on her eyes, 
and her head leans heavier against the cushion, 
and her body softens to lithe curves of block 
and red, and down by her side drops one small 
white hand, whereon gleams a thick gold ring, 
and 

“Tickets, sir! Tickets— tickets !” 

The small person feebly struggles up Into a 
Hitting position, and rummages in her pocket 
for a sealskin purse. Her ticket found and sur- 
rendered, and a great yawn oaten, she puts on 
her hat and stands up to get down her neat 
little bundle of shawls and blue waterproof and 
agate-handled umbrella, but the netting is quite , 
out of her reach. ! 

A big hand seizes them by the strap, and 
sets them upon end on the seal before hoi. 

“ Thank you!” she says civilly. 

“ Can I be of any use to you ?” as they come 
into the full glare of the Paddington gas-lamps 
and the power of the Paddington porters. “Get 
vou a cab— see after your luggage !” turning 
round and looking down upou her graciously. , 
They have Jockeyed King Grim together, sin* is I 
in a way integrated with his future Ulc, in a 
way associated with him indissolubly for ever; 
and it is somewhat this man’s habit to behold 
grace in things and persons associated with 
himself— even in a Mrs. Ned. 

But, no; she will give him no trouble. She 
is very well able to look after herscll , slit.* is a 
traveler of experience. 

\y>U; these young women who abide in 
nooks and corners of the earth (one must n<*es- 
sari’y be acquainted with nooks and corners to 
play dame de compagnie to Lady Slade with a 
wedding ring on one’s wedding finger); these 
young hangers-on to respectability by the >kin 
of their teeth, do really possess an uncommon 
knack of swimming where more mined, better 
brought-up, persons must sink. The great grey 
man listens to her avowal of her own powers 
of management with complacent calm. 

it says she, when the last hasty word is 
uttered, and the boxes and baths, and bags and 
bundles are being tossed and kicked and hauled 
out ot the luggage van, and it becomes evident 
that if she doesn’t want to lose her trunk, she 
must make haste to claim it. “ Thank you 
very much, and good-bye !” and she puts out a 
little grey hand to him as boldly us you please. 

“ Good-bye !” he says, and takes it in his, and 
crushes it up, and squeezes it, the little grey 
hand ; ancl a strange eager longing look comes 
over his keen resolute face, and his eyes dwell 
on hers hungrily an instant, nay two lustauts, 
may be three; and then an oflicial over-bear- 
ing “ Now then, please,” sends them asunder, 
and the world is work-a-day again. 

CHAPTER II. 

OUT OF THE DISTANCE OF DUEAHS. 

A thundery blackness overhead, that is not 
sky, nor smoke, nor air, the roaring of a battle 
in one’s ears — that fiercest deadliest battle, the 
battle for daily bread; dimmed colors seeu 
through acres of plate glass; want, and sin, and 
grief thriving bravely in acres of dirt ; men, 
and women, and children t<> the right of one; 
men, and women, and children to the left of 
one; busy traffic of wheels and shod hoofs in 
the midst, and among them all, shorter than 
the tallest, shorter by a head, for instance, than 
that great grey mortal marching on in front 
there so determinately, with his umbrella 
sticking up over bis shoulder and his head 
thrown back, walks a bright-faced,' clean- 
skinned, light-haired, hazel-eyed, muscular- 
looking, not altogether unhandsome young 
man : walks briskly, its though the world wag- 
ged well for him this Friday morning. 

Along Whitehall, down the Strand, through 
Temple Bar, into Fleet Streot, on they go — the 
grey shoulders and the close-clipped, fair head, 
steadfastly, the one behind the other— now a 
little nearer — now a little further, but always 
distinct and separate from the loitering crowd. 
And by degrees a sense of something remark- 
able and fine about the shoulders establishes it- 
self in the close-clipped head, and the hazel 
eyes look at them more than at the women’s 
yellow plaits and powdered faces. So much so, 
indeed, that when they turn at last down a 
gloomy street of inhuman and uninviting as- 
pect, a smile positively creeps over the brisk 
young man’s good-tempered pink and white 
face, for that is the street down which he will 

turn too — is now turning, in fact — and 

V clink of metal on the pavement. 


The brisk young man pulls up. The grey 
man marches on, swinging his umbrella round 
and round like a flail, as if he meant to march 
clean over the side of the world before long. 

At the foot of a lamp- post lays a little silver 
shield, with a red cross painted on it. Two 
sharp hazel eyes pounce on it — a well-shaped, 
sunburnt hand picks it up, and away go swift 
young legs in great buoyant bounds after those 
grey shoulders. 

They catch them up— they bring them to a 
standstill— they make them right about face, 
and then a cheery, chirping, musical voice says, 
with a little laugh (a merry soul, I’ll warrant, 
this brisk young man) — 

“ I think you’ve dropped this ?” 

“By Jove, so I have!” Then plunging deep 
into a breast pocket, and bringing up a capa- 
cious pocket-book wherein to stow away the 
treasure trove. “ You couldn’t have done me a 
greater kindness. Wouldn’t have lost this for 
worlds, it saved my life. Why !” breaking off 
short, and staring hard at the amused, laugh- 
ter-smitten face before him, “ your uame isn’t 
Stapylton?” 

« Yes it is !” answers the chirpy voice, loud 
and emphatic, “and yours is Arnot Gwyune. 
How d’ye do, my dear old fellow. Fancy our 
meeting again in this jolly unexpected way.” 

And they shake hands, and laugh, and look, 
and speak their pleasure as men will, who, 
with a hearty liking for each other, suddenly 
chance to come face to face after years of sepa- 
ration. 

“ And so the old dreams have oomo true at 
last,” says Gwynne, thoughtfully, when, arm 
linked in arm, they are slowly walking ou. 

“ You are a barrister, and I am a doctor, and a 
grateful publia pines to reward our merit,” 
smiling that curious bitter-sweet smile of his. 

“Oh, hang the grateful public!” replied Mr. 
Stapylton, who is a young man of energy and 
purpose, according to his own showing. “The 
public's a beast between a pig and an ass. 
Give me Art ! Humanity ! Science !” With a 
very big note of exclamation between each 
noun substantive. 

“ Certainly, provided you don’t go iu for Com- 
munism !” 

“ Don’t you, then?” much surprised. “Don’t 
you believe in the virtues of equality and jus- 
tice ?” 

“On paper, yes. In the flesh, no. I saw 
rather too much of both in Paris,” laughing 
drily. 

“You were in Paris, then, during the revolu- 
tion ?” 

“Yes, and during the siege too. I was a 
member of the ambulance staff.” 

“At one time I fancied I should like to run 
over just to see how it all looked!” 

“ 1 don’t think you would have been repaid | 
for your trouble, even if you had escaped being 
shot.” 

“Being shot!” incredulously ; “they didn’t 
shoot Englishmen !” 

“Didn’t they, though; they nearly shot me, 
t hat’s all I know,” with a laugh. 

“ Bless mo ! you don’t say so. What ! put 

you up against a wall, and ” knitting up his 

brows and halting in amazement. 

Pul me up agalust a wall, and very politely 

unbuttoned m3’ coat, and ” 

« My dear fellow, how horrible ! and was that 
shield i picked up the thing that saved you ?” 

“ Yes ; the red cross on it is the cross of the 
Geneva Convention; so when I showed it to 


trample down and generally fannihilate Mrs. 
Grundy and superstition, and ” waxing vio- 

lent and lunging out fiercely at nothing in the 
strength of his right arm. 

“Just the same as ever,” laughs Gwynne, 
“brimfull of enthusiasm and ideas and ro- 
mance !” and there is a kind of pity in his tone, 
though his mouth is smiling. 

“ I worship the ideal !” loudly, and with em- 
phasis; “it is always before me, shining us 
daylight shines at the end of a long, pitch-dark 
cavern, not as a farthing rushlight to be snuffed 
out by every gust of popular prejudice and 
opinion,” contemptuously. 

“ Bon /” much amused at the exceeding 
briskness and volubility of this hazel-eyed 
young man, “ we must see more of each other.” 

“ Rattier !” promptly ; “ you don’t suppose I’m 
going to lose sight of you again, do you? I’m 
living down at Surbiton for the present, got 
some capital lodgings there.” 

“ Surbiton !” echoes Gwynne curiously, a 
strange brightness playing in his eyes. 

“Yes, no end of a jolly place — river you know, 
and boating, and lovely scenery; you must 
come down and see us; my sister’s with mo 
now; there’s only we two left;” and a sigh, 
“ but,” clearing up again, “ I really think you’d 
like it, and if you’re fond of music ” 

“Thauk you,” cuts iu Gwyune, incisively, 
“ I’ll come.” Not the slightest hesitation about 
it, no man of two minds ho; simply, he will 
come. 

“ But when ?” ponders Mr. Stapylton, frown- 
ing and meditative. “ Let me see — to-day’s 
Friday ; will you come to-morrow. Meet me at 
Cannou Street, and go down together.” 

“Yes,” replies Gwynne ; “that will suit me 
perfectly. With the exception of a rather 
ghastly and mortuary work I am seeing through 
the press, I have nothing in the world to do at 
present.” 

“Then let it be settled so. There’s a fast 
train at half-past four sharp, it will get us down 
about — ” and Mr. Stapylton collects his faculties 
— about a quarter past five. Of course 1 can’t 
offer you auythlng very superlative in the way 
of ” 

“Am I quite a stranger, then?” A handgrip 
answers him. 

“ You are something of a stranger, too,” 
smiles Stapylton, presently, “for I don’t know 
what, your name is, exactly. Is it Dr. Gwynne, 
or ” 

“No! it’s not Dr. Gwynne as yet! but I in- 
tend to buy a practiee and settle down into har- 
ness before long.” 

“And marry, I suppose!” and the hazel eyes 
get dreamy, and the bright face grave, for the 
stnulow of old thoughts is on his mind — the 
echoes of old words in his ears. 

“ Not of necessity !” Straightening himself 
up to his full height, and skewering himself 
with his umbrella — the crook under one arm, 
the point under the other. 

“No!” eyeing him thoughtfully. “No! not 
of necessity. You don’t seem a very likely fel- 
low to be much troubled with necessity of any 
kind.” 

But Mr. Gwynne looks away — away up the 
little dingy street, through which tilt at inter- 
vals dingy wisps of men and women — looks 
down at a dingy, mangy mongrel, nosing the 
garbage in the gutter, and holds his peace. He 
is one of those mortals who know themselves 
better than others know them. 

Well!” after a pause, “I’m afraid I must 


For the Favorite. 

RARE BEN JONSON. 


BY STILETTO. 

Swift-winged fancy in a moment skims over 
wide oceans and through dim centuries. By 
her aid let us now place ourselves In the street, 
of London, one fine evening in the winter of 
1003 . How dull and quite the city is! What 
traffic the broa l daylght witnesses, we caunot 
imagine, but all is now so hushed as to tempt 
some meditative Gray to write the good city’s 
elegy. The shadows of night have not yet settled 
down, so a few plainly attired citizens may still 
be seen taking an evening stroll ; but every now 
and then they cast timid glances to the right 
and to the left, for this is the time that cut- 
throats and ruffians of all kinds grow uneasy in 
their lairs, and prepare to prowl abroad in re- 
quest of plunder. 

What a queer little town this is ! say we from 
our knowledge of the magnitude and splendorof 
modern cities. It seems as if it had dropped 
Irom Die clouds on the brink of that noble 
Thames, whose silvery bosom is burdened by 
only a few small galleons, which to our eyes are 
as clumsy and picturesque as Chinese juuks. 

The streets — pray don’t mention them ! Look 
at the rut which might have cost wise Burleigh 
his neck, should lie venture in this direction 
without a hundred retainers all responsible for 
its safety. 

Look at that pretentious dwelling-house, of 
half-baked brick, and — yes— actually three 
stories high. That is surely the mansion of 
some very wealthy trader; perhaps the owner 
of one of those piratical-looking crafts we were 
marvelling at a few minutes ago. 

He must be wealthy — oh, how much his 
fellow-citizens must look up to him I how de. 
voutly must ills poor relations believe in him ; 
andgperliaps some thirsty poet lias already tried 
his hand at an epitaph which he prays will ere 
very long earn him a flagon of sack and a cruel 
headache. 

There are not many such magnifflceut dwel- 
lings, they are as scarce as marble monuments 
iu a village graveyard. Most of the houaei 
under whose sheltering eaves we are taking our 
stroll are of timber thickly coated with mortar, 
the surface of a bulky beam being here and 
there left exposed, and smeared with pitch to 
give variety and grace to the exterior. 

But while we have been making our obs 
vatious, tile sun lias sunk, and a distant yell or 
a shriek for help bids us look fora place of se- 
curity. 

Every night in old Loudon is, as Lear’s fool 
remarked when the storm was raging, “ft 
naughty night to Bwim in.” 

That looks a comfortable house. A private 
dwelling? No. Look at the signboard which 
creaks an invitation as it swings to and fro on 
its rusty hinges. 

“The Mermaid.” 

Yes, we have heard of the Mermaid. 

We enter. without ceremony and suddenly find 
ourselves in the centroof a group of men, whom 
the world iu after-cent.urles will know some- 
tiling ot. The room is not better than the com- 
pany, but lei us take a glance at it. 

On a hearth, almost capacious enough to serve 
Vulcan for a forge should Vesuvius become ex. 


them they knew I was a surgeou, and let me say good-bye now. I’d ask you into my chain- tlnct, huge burning logs scud forth a 
off. As a rule they didn’t maltreat the people 


who looked after the wounded;” quite calmly, 
not at all as if he was relating anything won- 
derful. 

“ Humph !” and Mr. Stapylton looks him up 
and down, und takes iu tin* full graudeur of his 
superb manhood. “I’ll bet anything you never 
winked an eyelash, you always wore such an 
awfully cool hand, you know.” Then, with a 
sudden fervor, “ By Jove ! How glad I am to 
have met you,” and he grasps him lovingly by 
the arm. “ It seems as if the air was full of 
Magdelen bells when you’re talking, aud I al- 
ways look back on my school-days as the per- 
fection of happiness, for after our smash came, 
and dear old dad died, aud my mother got so 
low ancl all that, well— it wasn’t over cheerful,” 
with a feeble, melancholy little laugh worth so 
many words. 

“ Four old fellow !” They are back iu their 
flannels and striped black and white caps ; the 
sedge-fringed river is behind them ; the setting 
sun picks out the gold upon the barges, and 
lingers tenderly on Iffley Church; night trem- 
bles on a hundred metal tongues. Now for the 
scamper home through Christchurch meadow 
and down Merton Street; “ cut along, youngster ! 
through with you ! grins my son ;” now E. 
Stapylton, Esq., barrister-at-law, of the Inner 
Temple, and better known to the readers of 
light literature thau the stones of Westminster, 


bera (they’re just round the corner), but I’m ; as that of a storm, and a blaze of light which 
overdue already in Pump Court — man wants to 1 laughs to scorn t lie pale glare of day. Diogenes 


see me about a series of Biographical Sketches 
of the Elizabethan Poets.” 

“ Aud I couldn’t come if you did ask me,” — 
unskewering himself and examining the sole of 
one of thoso groat well-made boots ; “ I’m going 
to get counsel’s opinion 011 a case of pirated 
patent However, I shall be at Cannon Street 
by half-past four to-morrow, so good-bye.” 

A hand shake, short, close, and from the 
heart, and they parted, the one going to the 
right, the other the left; Edward Stapylton 
with his mind full of Arnot Gwynne, and for- 
gotten chants, and faces vanished, some into 
the grave, and some into the outer world, — and 
deep tremendous organ notes, aud shrill, sweet 
treble pipings of tender throats, now hard and 
hoarse, and questions to be asked to-morrow 
which should by rights have been asked to-day, 
and divers goodly fantasies ; and Arnot Gwynne, 
following a shadowy' child-like face crowned 
with a monstrous hat, beneath which sweet 
grave eyes smile shyly into his, a little face 
made will to with red, and set in pale gold hair, 
— a face of fairyland — a face he cannot forget, 
cannot escape from, strugglo as he will. “Am 
1 going mad?” he thinks, savagely whisking an 
unoffending bit of orange-peel into the middlo 
of the road. “ Have I lived free from the folly 
of fools till I’m thirty' to bo knocked over, and 


All! the blood runs quicker for sucli memories, bound hand and Toot by the baby'ish prettiness 
my friends. There aro no such suns to sot of a lawyer’s clerk’s young woman ?” And a 


now-a-duys. 

“Not that I’m howling, you kuow,” pursues 
the said barrister-at-law after a bit, flinging up 
his chin and smiling like a king. “ I’ve got ac- 
customed to it ail now, and take life as it comes. 
Besides, there’s the future ; and my belief is 
that steady work must toll at last.” 

“ Of that, I suppose, there can be 110 doubt,” 
replies < 4 Wynne, soberly; “ tho nature of the 
work itself is more what one has to look at.” 

“ Yes, of course. Well, I’m in the literary 
line; not entirely' fiction — articles, reviews, 


great heat rushes up into his face, and a fiercer 
tire blazes in his eyes, — and he strides on fast 
1 and free : — and then a word prints itself upon 
the air, and that word is Surbiton, and it thrills 
; him os might the memory of some hidden 
; hope, and Mr. Gwynne swings sharply round on 
' his heel and sots his teeth bet ween his sternly 
] compressed lips, for he lias lost his way, and 
doesn’t know in the least where lie is, oi* what 
is going to become of him, — knows scarcely 

this rate, the 


would blow liis lantern out, if lie came here Id 
search of an honest man. The grimy walls are 
hung with pewter tankards aud cups, aud plates 
polished till they are us bright as mirrors, aud 
with dishes broad and dazzling as the shield of 
Achilles. A11 oak table, as solid and heavy us if it 
had been hewn out of the deck of a man-of-war 
und so white that dainty fairies might pic-nic on 
its broad surface, extends almost the length of 
the room, and is loaded with fare so ample that 
a Brobdignagian would not grumble to sit down 
to. 

On a curiously carved chair, in which Gog or 
Magog could take his •use, are heaped cloaks 
dandified and plain, curiously fashioned hats over 
whose ample brims, rich plumes droop daintily. 

Tliis reminds us that we have yet to survey 
the company among whom we have without 
introduction intruded ourselves. One calm face, 
surmounted by a lofty brow, white us Parian 
marble, first catches the eye. We feel at once 
that we are iu presence of an intellectual 
Agamemnon — a lord of men. Those exquisite- 
ly chiselled lips move seldom, and when they 
do it is as if the gates of morning opened to let 
out the golden chariot of the sun. 

But for the features, which are all instinct 
with intelligence, we should see nothing in the 
man to spend a thought upon. He is about ^ 
years of age, rather below the middle height, 
plainly dressed in a tight-fitting doublet, th# 
collar of which is hidden beneath a broad line 11 
band. Wo see that tho wearer is a gentleinaDi 
be he who he may. 

Next him sits a youth, of nineteen, w ho oc- 
casionally, with a blush, ventures a remark, 
from which we gather that he has just left Ox- 
ford — some one whispers that Seidel), tb« 
modest youth, has brought away moro loftrn- 
ing from the University than ho lias left behind 
him. 

Bee with what eagerness he eatohes the re- 
marks of one another, joins quietly in the 


anything indeed, save that, at 

, padded room of a lunatic asylum will soon ho . _ , „ 

poems — that sort of thing, you, know, but all 1 his fittest lodging, and a straight waistcoat his uproarious merri me nt of his elders ; it is a novel 
for au end, a purpose. I want to knock tho j most becoming garment. ] treat to the clever young student oi Clifford’* 

lead out of the brains of tho rising generation 


before it’s had time to settle ; to tear up and i 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Inn, whom Milton will hereafter dub the most 
1 learned man of his times. 
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And who is that grave, middle-aged gentle" 
man next him, who would look tho very type 
of a nineteenth century butler, were it not for 
those prying eyes which seem fitted for more 
curious work than counting the spoons ? It is 
William Camden, the second master of West- 
minster school. 

«0h, a second-rate pedagogue, that is all.” 

No it is not — he is one of the best informed 
antiquarians, that England boasts or ever will 
boast; a bottomless well of historical facts, an 
animated museum of rare and curious know- 
ledge. 

We ought to know that face, — frank and fear- 
less, somewhat tanned with exposure, but not 
so tanned as to hide the blue veins which be- 
speak gentle blood. His exquisite taste, his lordly 
bearing and his courteous address might com- 
mend him to the heart of a queen. And before 
now they have — for it is none other than noble 
Walter Raleigh. 

Hitting next, him is a younger man, about 
twenty-two, but reckless living has already 
played havoc with his constitution and his in- 
ii tellectual face is promaturely old. Many a time 
hfts gay Beaumont, the playwright, stumbled or 
been carried up the corkscrew of a staircase 
which leads to his modest chambers in the 
Temple. 

There Is also one who has shaken off* the 
cares of state to enjoy an hour’s relaxation. Do 
; you recognize that well rounded, florid counten- 
/ «nce, thdt smiling mouth, those bright but pen- 
>lve eyes— that rich blue velvet doublet slashed 
with crimson satin, that broad collar of rich 
k curious lace, those delicate fingers hooped with 
rings from which flash diamonds of ray serene 7 
That is surely Bacon — you are right. 
r ® u t while we have been making our observa- 
tion « a gruft good-natured voice has again and 
again summoned mine hostess — a fat smiling 
laxly — to re-fill the tankard. Who is that por- 

* poiso-like individual that occupies — literally fills 
the onormous arm-chair at the head of the 
table 7 He is John Bullism incarnate. You 
cannot look at that pock-scarred face, broad and 
red as the sun in a fog, without thinking of a 
wine-vault and a cattle show. 

Many a shilling has that huge living reoetp- 
aclo for sweet wines put into the pocket of my 
Lord Essex or whoever now holds the monopo- 
ly. Many a well fed ox has given of his best to 

i build up that enormous carcase. Sec the hu- 
mftn monster, ns, shaking himself like a lion at 
the mouth of his den, he gulps down another 
brimming goblet of Canary, and then lay> down 
the laws of verse making and play writing. 

k* A Joke reaches him from the other end of the 
'it fable, and lot he roars till the dishes on the wall 
\ rln £ Hkc sleigh-bells. .Something penetrates 
! the thick hide of his sensibility, and lo! another 
' roar which reminds one of Ossian’s battle scenes, 
(ft Who is the Ooliah that bullies everybody, 
bears down every !>ody, — yot offends nobody 7 Is 
■ It Shakespeare 7 Surely no one else has a right 

• tosw.'i v the sceptre so imperiously. No, that 
quiet hide man in black is Shakespeare, and 
this intellectual rowdy is rare Ben Jonson the 
self-elected President of the august Republic of 
Letters. 

You see the man’s biography written on his 
a broad expanse of countenance. Bricklayer, 
a Netherlands trooper, playwright — everything 

ii but poet and courtier — are written there legibly 
enough. It is no hard task for fancy to picture 

-jr Ben climbing a ladder, with a load of bricks ; or 
, 2 ! almost breaking the back of a clumsy Flanders 

iii mare, or drilling an awkward squad of trembling 
, actors in his last new play. 

. All this seems natural enough. But wait till 
H a fow more cups of Dame Quickly’® sack have 
^ mellowed the brain which caps that mountain 
if of flesh, and you will discover that there is more 
than is indicated in the face. The wind which 
lashes the ocean to fury can also woo soft, low 
notes from the vEolian wire. The lightning that 
cleaves the oak In twain can adorn the calm sky 
, Ht eventide with glittering scintillations. In 
^Ben Jonson’s brutality there is a vein of beauty 
which glorious will himself at once marvels at 
and admires. 

As wo watch the rapid play of thal proud 
wrathful face we feel that the following Hues 
nre very characteristic of the man who wrote 

them t 

Leave me ! there's something come into my 
thought 

That must and shall be sung high and aloft 
^afe from the wolfs black Jaw, and the dull ass’s 
hoof. 

That is Jonson’s own — it is worthy of him ; 
fu ”y ih keeping with his blunt egotistical bear- 
ing towards everybody* But do not these sweet 
lines surprise one 7 

Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 

^ Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted manner keep. 

Hesperus entreats thy light 
Goddess excellently bright. 

Earth, let not the envious shade 
Dare Itself to interpose ; 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 

Heaven so clear when day did close. 

Bless us, then, with wished sight 
Goddess excellently bright. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart 
And thy crystal gleaming quiver; 

Give unto the flyiug hart 

Space to breathe how short soever, 

Thou that mak’st a day of night 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Who would look for such beauty from such a 
quarter. Samson found honey in the lion’scar- 
case, but the discovery could not have aston- 
ished him more. Attend to these verses : 

Which of you would not in a war 
Attempt the price of any scar 

To keep your own states even 7 
But here, which of you is that he 
Would not himself the weapon be, 

To ruin Jove and heaven 7 

That is Jonsonlan enough. Is this 7 

What change Is hero 7 I not more 
Desire to leave the earth before, 

Than I have now to stay; 

My silver feet, like roots, are wreathed, 

Into the ground, my wings are sheathed, 
And I can not away. 

Of all there seems a second birth ; 

It is become a heaven on earth, 

And Jove is present hero, 

I feel the godhead ; nor will doubt 
But he can fill the place throughout, 

Whose power Is everywhere. 

There is in these lines a delicacy worthy of 
Cowper. It is hard to conceive how a nature so 
essentially gross and rude as Jonson’s could have 
had a particle of the gentleness which lives and 
moves and has Its being in them. Only when 
we remember that grains of gold can be crushed 
out of the hard white quarts can we in any wise 
account for the anomaly. 

It is not often that a bird bulky aud dull as 
au owl. can warble with the sweetness of a 
canary, but Nature does sometimes indulge In 
such a freak. It was so with Jonson. In him 
we find the playfulness of the spaniel combined 
with the surliness and obstinacy of the bull-dog, 
brute force with winning sweetness. 

What chiefly strikes us In the study of Jon- 
M>n is his thoroughness. In nothing is he super- 
ficial or half-hearted. There Is a loftiness in 
his scorn which makes us tremble ; a profuud- 
ity in his learning whieh makes us ashamod of 
our smattering of knowledge; a penetration in 
his glauce from which the costliest brocade or 
the toughest armor is no screen ; an intensity in 
Ids hate which must have made his least sensi- 
tive opponent quail ; a richness iu his melody 
which would have raised a smile on the hard 
cheeks of an Egyptian Sphinx. 

Jonson was honest to the core. We do not 
find in his volumluous writings, or iuany of the 
anecdotes which his friends or his enemies have 

handed down to us a particle of insincerity a 

trace of a mean, shuffling, truckling disposi- 
tion. 

He spoke the truth always, if he did not speak 
it in love. He once expressed a desire to enter 
the church — imagine tne monster in a surplice 
— for he wished to preach once before the king 
and tell him all his mind. And if he had had 
the opportunity he would verily have done it. 

He was a stranger to fear or flattery. His 
tongue and his pen, rough as the one was, and 
hard as the other always had been, were conse- 
crated to truth. He spoke bluntly, but never 
falsely; he wrote in letters of fire, he never dip- 
ped his pen in the perfumed ink of flattery. It 
is not strange that such a man should be hated as 
heartily, if not as nobly, as ho hated others. 

The honest words which he scattered broad- 
cast, like the dragon’s teeth which Cadmus 
sowed, sprang up armed men. Meanness, 
falsity, pride, all the^cardinal vices, pursued 
him all his life with mortal hatred. That we 
may do full Justice to his character, it is neces- 
sary to bring it into comparison or contrast 
with another in some respects similar, and de- 
veloped by similar influences. Dryden, like 
Jonson, was a poet aud a writer for the stage. 
Both succeeded in the difficult ascent to courtly 
recognition and favor. Both claimed to dictate 
from the proud eminence which they attained 
to humble toilers with the pen. Both were 
inen of vast and accurate learning. In their 
declining days both were exposed to the tempt- 
ation to pander to the vices of the age. Both 
turned from Protestantism to Catholicism. But 
we cannot trace the analogy any further. Dry- 
den, brilliant, energetic, exhaustless, was insin- 
cere — shameless in his insincerity. To insure 
a momentary success, he would descend to the 
basest passions of the mob. 

Dryden did not scruple to sully the sacred 
mantle of the bard with the foulness of the 
gutter, or light any uuholy sacrifice with the 
torch which the Muses had kindled. As we 
peruse his poems— such of them as we can per- 
use without polluting ourselves— wo exclaim 
now and again — “ What genius I whatstrength ! 
what keenness 1 and what badness! The might 
is allied to wickedness; Samson, blind and 
bound, is grinding corn for the uncircumcised 
Philistines. Might so employed disposes us 
rather to weep than to admire. Poor Dryden !” 
But it is impossible to pity Jonson. He 
never sold himself to the vulgar aud licentious 
nerd ; he never sold his birthright of houesty 
an nobleness for a mess of pottage, as Drydeu 
did. And, though the critic may pick out 
hundreds of faulty lines, it is impossible to find 
one which casts discredit on Ben’s sterling and 
manly character. 

There are two or three facts given by his 
biographers which it may be worth our while 
to relate at greater leugth. One of these is the 
fatal duel. To do bare Justice to Jonsou some 
extenuating circumstances must be raeutioned. 

In the first place, one would not expect a high 
sense of the value of human life in a hot-headed, 
passionate youth, who had served a campaign 
or two with the reckless troopers in Flanders. 


Indeed, although in that age the laws against 
duelling were as severe as they could be, affairs 
of honor were of almost daily occurrence. 
Every one above the rank of a peasant and not 
engaged In trade carried a sword, and was more 
or less dexterous in its use. Then the boister- 
ous life of an actor, with its ceaseless rivalries 
and its provocations to Jealousy, was not the 
most favorable discipline for a passionate, dom- 
ineering disposition like Jonson’s. And lastly, his 
antagonist in this instance had meanly tried to 
steal an advantage by using a sword some ten 
Inches longer than Ben’s, and had the latter 
fallen he would have been murdered — not killed 
In fair equal fight. 

We may be sure that whatever merciful In- 
tentions Jonaon took into the field evaporated 
the moment his antagonist unsheathed his 
sword. Ben spent some time in prison. He 
chanced to have as a companion in tribulation 
a Jesuit priest, who relieved the tedium of cap- 
tivity by engaging his burly friend In religious 
controversy. The result of this was that Jonson 
embraced the Romish faith. 

Here we have another illustration of his un- 
shrinking honesty. It was not enough that he 
was in danger of hanging for the unfortunate 
issue of the duel, but he must also run the risk 
of being drawn and quartered as a Papist. 

Jonson married. It is to be regretted that we 
have no particulars of the courtship. Did the 
lion modulate his roar to the mournful wooing 
of the tender dove? or did he frighten the 
poor woman into reciprocating his anything but 
tender passion? Did he absolutely command 
her to say yes. Ben himself owns that Mrs. 
Jonson, though honest, was a shrew. Perhaps 
that came afterwards ; but this is only conjec- 
ture. We may wtdl pity the poor woman who 
uttered the awful vow to “love, honor and obey” 
Ben. 

Collier refers to the peril In which .Jonson 
placed his nose and ears by his co-partnery with 
Chapman and Mars ton In the production of 
“Eastward Ho!” The hits at the needy ad- 
venturers who had followed King James from 
the other side of the border were, in truth, 
savage enough to imperil not only the noses 
and oars, but the very lives of the hardy 
satirists. Chapman and Marston were at once 
arrested. To the creditof Jonson, hedemanded 
that he had as much right as they to go to gaol, 
and to gaol he went. 

It was currently reported that the three were 
to suffer the brutal mutilation referred to, but 
t he court relented, and they were set at liberty. 

It is probable that Jonson would have escaped 
the punishment, for, as he afterwards discover- 
ed, his mother had mixed what she considered 
“a lusty strong poison to mix in his drink,” had 
the law insisted on increasing the natural 
hideousness of his visage. 

An interval of five years elapsed between his 
release and the journey to Scotland to which 
Collier refers. It was a period of hard, honest 
work, of continuous and merited success. Wo 
say of hard work, for Jonson toiled like a galley- 
slave. “ Thoughts of fire and words that barn ” 
did not fly from his pen lik • sparks from the 
anvil; he had to sit patiently knocking M; at and 
steel together, thankful if one spark cam ; utter 
many a hard blow. His poems always remind 
me of this tedious procoss. Take one, and seo 
whether the notion Is altogether fanciful: 

“There Is no life on earth but being in love !” 

Hero he gives a tap to sec whether it is a flint 
he has, or a stone with no heart of fire in it. 
See how the bushy brows are brent, and the 
deep lines about the mouth grow deeper. 
Writing poetry Is no Joke. Now for a spark : 

“There are no studies, no delights, no business, 
No Intercourse, or trade of sense, or soul 
Bat what is love.” 

Taree determined blows, but no spark comes. 

A cup of sack, and another attempt : 

“ I was th • lazi *st creature, 

The most unprofitable sign of nothing.” 

There you have it : 

“ The most unprofitable sign of nothing. 

The veriest drone; and slept away my life 
Beyond the dormouse, till l was iu love.” 

Tne spark did not last loug enough to set the 
dryest of tinder In a blaze. Try again, Ben : 

“And ti »w I can out wake the nightingale.” 

That is poetical; but stop, Jonson’s flint and 
steel are coming together again : 

“Outstretch a usurer and outwalk him too.” 

Lost labor, Ben. Another blow: 

“Stalk like a ghost tha: In inted’bout a trea- 
« ire, 

An t all that fancied treasure, it is love.” 

It is refreshing to see a man so doggedly per- 
sistent in his wont, who shrinks from no amount 
of toil, and i> un launiei by any number of 
failures. But eve i Jonson — as every earnest 
thinker — had moments of inspiration. Occa- 
sionally the hari flint seut out a shower of 
sp‘ » rks — occasionally the harp seemed in sympa- 
thy with the pa iont harper’s hand, and poured 
forth rich meio ly in a flood. Collier makes 
reference to Jonson’s exquisite songs. Tike 
these as specimens^ 

“ Drink to me only with thine eyes 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss, but in the cup, 

I will not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rile 


Doth ask a drink divine ; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

“ I sent thee once a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honoring thee, 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent it back to mo ; 

Sinoe when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee.” 


“ See the chariot at hand here of love, 
Wherein my lady rideth ! 

Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 

And well the car love guideth. 

As she goes all hearts do duty 
Unto her beauty ; 

And enamored do wish, so they might 
But enjoy such a .sight, 

That they still were to run by hor side 
Through swords, through seas, whither she 
would ride. 

“ Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that love’s world composeth ! 

Do but look on her, she is bright 
As love’s star when it riseth ! 

Do but mark, her forehead’s smoother 
Than words that soothe her ! 

And from her arched brows such a grace 
Sheds itself through the face 
Ah alone there triumphs to the life 
All the gain, all tho good of the elements’ 
strife. 

“ Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it? 

Have you marked but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it? 

Have you felt the fur of the beaver. 

Or swan’s down ever? 

Or have smelled of the bud of the brier, 

Or the ’nard in the fire 7 
Or ho ve tasted the bag of the bee ? 

O so white ! O so soft ! O so sweet is she !’ 


FORCE IN LITERATURE. 


A curious paper migh 1 be written on the sin- 
gular errors made by men of high reputation In 
their critioal judgments. Something of the kind 
was lately done in one of the magazines. In- 
stances of such blunders abound since people 
first began to cultivate the art. When, lor ex- 
ample, wo read the critical sentences of the last 
century wo are amazed at the inconceivable 
blindness which they seem to Imply. Goldsmith, 
to take a case at random, was undoubtedly a 
man of tine taste; he tolls us, a propon of 
Waller’s ode on the death of Cromwell, that our 
poetry was not then “quite harmonized; so that 
this, which would now be looked upon as a slov- 
enly sort of versification, was in the times in 
which it was written almost a prodigy of har- 
mony.” In the same place, aftor praising the har- 
mony of the Rape o/ the Lock , he observes that the 
irregular measure at the opening of the Allegro 
ami Pcnscroso “hurts our English ear.” We 
can only wonder at the singular taste which in- 
duced our grandfathers to fancy that “ harmo- 
ny,” of all things, was their strong point, and 
that Pope’s mechanical monotony was to the 
exquisite versification of Spenser and Milton as 
Greek sculpture to the work of some self-taught 
m vdlieval carver. The same incapacity for per- 
ceiving what to us appear almost self-evident 
truths is as obvious in a wider kind of criticism. 
When Voltaire called Shakespeare “ a drunken 
savage,” it was a mere outbreak of spleen ; but 
Voltaire In his sober moods, and ho is followed 
in this by Horace Walpole, speaks still more 
contemptuously of one of the two or three men 
who can be put beside Shakespeare. He mar- 
vels at the duluess of people who can admire 
anything so “stupidly extravagant and barba- 
rous” as the Divina Commedia. These monstrous 
misunderstandings are to be explained by the 
natural incapacity of the subjects of one literary 
dynasty forjudging of those of another. But the 
Judgments of contemporaries on each other are 
not much more trustworthy. The long-continued 
contempt for Bunyan and Defoe was merely an 
expression of the ordinary feeling of the cultiv- 
ated classes towards anything which was iden- 
tified with Grub Street; but it is curious to ob- 
serve the incapacity of such a man as Johnson 
to understand Gray or Sterne, and the contempt 
which Walpole expressed for Johnson and Gold- 
smith, whilst he sincerely believed the poems 
of Mason were destined to immortality. Nor, 
again, can we flatter ourselves that this narrow 
vision was characteristic only of a school which 
has now decayed. We may And blunders at 
least equally palpable in the opinions expressed 
by the great poets at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Such, for example, is the apparently sin- 
cere conviction of Byron that Rogers and Moore 
were tho truest poets among his contempora- 
ries; that Pope was the first of all English, if 
not of all existing, poets; and that Wordsworth 
was nothing but a namby-pamby driveller. The 
school of Wordsworth and Southey uttered judg- 
ments at least equally hasty in tie* opposite 
direction. Many odd instances of the degree in 
which prejudice can blind a man of genuine 
taste are to be found in the writings of their dis- 
ciple, De Quincey. To mention no other, he 
speaks of “ Mr. Goethe,” a< an immoral and se- 
cond-rate author, who owes his reputation 
chiefly to the fact of his long life and his posi- 
tion at the Court of Weimar, With which we 
may compare Charles Lamb’s decided prefer- 
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ence of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus to Goethe’s im- 
mortal Faust. Our grandchildren, it may be 
feared, will tlnd equal reason for revising the 
Judgments which now pass current amongst us. 

How, they will ask, could people be found to 

mistake the second-hand pedantry of 0 ?c 

leave the name to bn supplied according to the 
taste of our readers) for genuine inspiration, or 
to overlook the productions of the immortal 
Smith|and Brown, which were then read only 
by the 4 unlearned or by some small circle of true 
bedievers ? 

If criticism should ever rise to the dignity of 
science, such mistakes will be impossible. We 
shall discover some infallible gauge of literary 
merit, which will immediately detect lurking 
genius in the most improbable disguises. One 
of the axioms that will lie at the foundation of 
the future science will probably be expressed in 
some such formula as this, that the ono real vir- 
tue is force, though it may appear in many 
manifestations. Mr. Herbert Bpenccr maintains 
that the laws of every phenomenon throughout 
the universe, including all spiritual and intel- 
lectual as well as physical phenomena, may be 
ultimately stated as corollaries from the prima- 
ry laws of force. By applying the principle of 
the conservation of forces, we discover that the 
fall of a given weight through a given distance 
is equivalent to the development of a given 
quantity of heat. In like manner we should 
discover that the same force when converted 
into intellectual activity will generate a given 
quantity of poetry or philosophy. And, conver- 
sely, we may compare the merit of the two li- 
terary productions by determining how much 
force was consumed in their productions. If, 
for example, Shakespeare’s brain did an amount 
of work equal to ten foot-pounds in composing 
the soliloquy of Hamlet, and Goethe’s did an 
amount equal to five of the same units in com- 
posing Mlgnon’s song in Wilhelm Meister , then 
the merit of the soliloquy is precisely double 
that of the song. We lay no particular stress on 
this theory, which has, as some people may 
fancy, a rather materialist sound, but it may 
serve as an illustration of our proposed princi- 
ple. To compare the merits of any two writers, 
decide which exhibits the greater amount of 
force, and as a rule you may safely pronounce 
him to be the greater. 

Thus the quality which chiefly serves to dis- 
tinguish talent from genius is originality. The 
man who produces a new idea capable of germ- 
inating in the minds of his readers is so far a 
greater man than he who is merely the chan- 
nel for transmitting ideas already expressed by 
some original thinker. This is the one great 
quality which distinguishes the few leaders of 
the world from the great mass of dealers in 
second-hand opinion; and it is due simply to an 
excess of power. Anybody can follow a beaten 
track, but to strike out a path for yourself in- 
volves an amount both of intellectual and moral 
force which fallR only to the select few. When- 
ever it is found, we may say that its possessor is 
by birth-right ono of the immortals, though cir- 
cumstances may stifle his powers of utterance ; 
and every one knows what a strange influence 
he possesses even when his remarks, though 
original, have been anticipated by some one 
else. A man who speaks from his own mind is 
so far a new force, and therefore affects us in a 
manner essentially different from the ordinary 
writer, who can be considered merely as the 
surface upon which external forces have im- 
pinged, in order to rebound. Within the same 
class, again, it is easy to accept the theory that 
the merit of a writer is proportional to his 
vigor. The difficulty begins when wo endeavor 
to compare writings differing in species as well 
as in merit. There are some writings in wliieh 
force shows Itself, as it were, naked, and is ob- 
viously the secret of the influence which they 
exert- over us. Such, for example, is that mas- 
culine and nervous prase of which we have so 
many masters in English literature, and which 
sometimes looks so easy when it is really so 
difficult. The clear compressed reasoning ot 
Hobbes, the manly common sense of Ix>cke, the 
incomparable energy of Swift-, and the compar- 
atively coarse dogmatizing of Cobbett have all a 
kind of family, or rather national, likeness ; and, 
fortunately, we are not without some modern 
examples of the same style. Lovers of a more 
florid rhetoric are apt to despise the simple 
downright vernacular of the writers we have 
named, and even to fancy that it must be easy 
to express such plain thoughts in plain words. 

Nothing can In fact be further from the truth, 
because the quality which makes such writing 
possible is just that intensity of mind which be- 
longs only to powerful natures. Tin* direct ex- 
pression of the thoughts of a feeble person i> 

'simply insipid. On the other hand, the gor- 
geous rhetoric of Burke or Milton or Jeremy 
Taylor Is also g<xxi so far as it is a symptom of 
force taking a different direction. The energy 
which in one case displays itself by a strong 
grasp of a few leading principles displays itself changes of dress, petticoats, stockings, Ac. 
in the other by overlaying* them with a vast j Viennese doll is a very “ worthy ” persor 
variety of illustrations and applications. The 
same amount of Intellectual power may be dis- 
played in Swift’s attack upon Wood’s copper 
coinage, and in Burke’s on a regicide peace. 

Swift's power appears in the kind of bulldog 
tenacity wit h whicli he throttles his antagonists ; 
and Burke’s in the versatility with which he 
perplexes them by every conceivable mode of 
assault. To decide which is the greater, we must 
wait for that new calculus of the future which 
will enable us to estimate the total expenditure 
•of force in either case. Hasty critics, as a rule, 
happen to find one variety of expression more 
•congenial to them than the other, and faii to 
observe that it is a question, not of the essen- 
tial power, but of the mode of application. In 


some cases a concentration, and in others a dif- 
fusion, of force may be most appropriate ; and it 
is a great, though a very common, mistake to 
apply the same measure to all. 

There is another variety of literature in which 
the principle does not seem to apply at first 
sight. Many of our poets, for example, appear 
to owe their success to a weakness rather than 
to strength. The more accurate statement, 
however, would appear to be that great strength 
of any one faculty is apt to throw a man off his 
balance. The very greatost men, the Dantes, 
Shakespeares, or Goethes, are men of thorough- 
ly hoalthy and equitable development. But the 
second-rate men, the Popes or Shelleys, are apt 
to be morbid because some of their talents are 
developed at the expense of the rest. Pope, for 
example, had, as Atterbury said, a mens in cur - 
va in cot-pore curvo. But his greatness was ow- 
ing, not to the distortion, hut to the marvellous 
quickness and keenness, of his intellect. He 
abounds in the most brilliant flashes of thought, 
but is unable to maintain a steady pressure. Ho 
is a poet therefore by fits and starts, and has 
composed innumerable couplets of wonderful 
merit, but scarcely ono satisfactory poem. He 
is an example therefore of intermittent power ; 
which is to the sustained power of healthier 
writers what a series of explosions by gunpow- 
der is to the continuous expansion of steam. Bo 
Byron said of himself that ho was like a tiger 
who would make but one spring, and if ho failed 
wont grumbling back to his den. The force is 
the same in all cases, but it may vary indefi- 
nitely in its mode of action. The morbid poets 
have an extraordinary sensitiveness to certain 
emotions and perceptions; and sensitiveness ol 
all kinds is a symptom of an active intellect and 
of strength of fooling. The man who can per- 
ceive the most delicate variations of,color or 
temperature is not in ordinary parlance so strong 
as the man who can raise a hundredweight with 
his little finger. But he has a linor touch, a 
moro delicate instrument in his physical or- 
ganization. The valuo of his work will depend, 
not upon the degree of his perceptive faculty, 
but upon the strength of his feelings and his 
power of expressing them. The fineness of his 
organs determines what kind of materials he is 
to use; but the merit of the work depends en- 
tirely upon the vigor with which he turns them 
to account. The man ol* very delicate sensibili- 
ty produces, it may be, a rarer variety of work; 
his fabrics are spun of gossamer instead of cot- 
ton; but though more interesting to the connois- 
seur, they do not possess more intrinsic excel- 
lence than those of the man of coarser organiz- 
ation but equal Intellectual and emotional 
vigor. Shelley’s poetry is more exquisite than 
Byron’s, but it is not therefore more admirable. 

Critics of young authors should therefore 
Judge the performances of the novices by the 
energy they display. VVliat is called good taste 
is generally a very questionable symptom in a 
young man; for it is too often symptomatic of 
a docility resulting from deficient vigor. The 
advice to a youth to cut out his finest passages 
was all very well with a view to the propitiation 
of ordinary critics and as a way of recommend- 
ing vigorous self-discipline. But it is infinitely 
more important that there should be something 
to cut out t han that the excision should be per- 
formed ; and a super finitely of energy, what- 
ever faults it may produce at starting, is the 
best of all symptoms. Unluckily faults of taste 
do not always or generally proceed from an ex- 
cess, and may easily arise from a deficiency of 
vigor . — Saturday Review. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


condition of the dough; the presence of saline 
particles greatly aiding the development of that 
disgusting eruption. Surely, if it were needful 
for the Legislature to Interfere in the case of 
factory workers, in order to save them from j 
the grinding tyranny and rapacity of some I 
heartless taskmasters, the majority of oper- ! 
ative bakers have not less claim upon the sym- i 
pathy of the nation and interference of the 
State. But, if not on humanitarian grounds, 
assuredly rogard for cleanliness and decency 
should induce the public peremptorily to de- 
mand a less objectionable system of bread - 
mannfaotnre than that which it at present ob- 
tains.” 

Glass Spinning. — The latest improvements 
in spinning glass are due to the Vienna manu- 
facturer Brunfaut. After manifold trials he has 
discovered a composition which may be made 
at any time into curled or frizzled yarn. The 
frizzled threads surpass in fineness not only the 
finest cotton but even a single cocoon thread, 
and they appear at the same time almost as 
soft and elastic as silk lint. The woven glass 
flock wool has recently been used as a substitute 
for ordinary wool wrappings for patients suffer- 
ing from gout, and its use for this purpose has 
been, it is stated, successful. Chemists and 
apothecaries have found it useful for filtering. 
The smooth threads are now woven into textile 
fabrics, which are made into cushions, carpets, 
tablecloths, shawls, neckties, cuffs, collars, and 
other garments, Ac. 

Vareck, or Sea Wrack.— This sea- weed, 
which is used for stuffing mattresses in France, 
and presents the great advantage of not liar bor- 
ing insects, and which is burned for the sake of 
the soda and iodine which it contains, is found 
on the Brittany and other coasts in considerable 
quantities; but attention is now being drawn 
in France to the enormous quantities of the 
weed to be found in the neighborhood of the 
Gulf Stream, where it forms what looks almost 
liko an immense prairie in the midst of the 
ocean. This sea of vareck, or saryasso y as the 
Portuguese call it, covers a space nearly equal 
to the whole area of France. The weed itself 
is the /ueus nutans of botanists, a plant without 
roots, which floats in the direction of the waves 
and currents. Soundings taken in this sea in 
the years 1851-2, show depths varying from 
2,600 to 7,000 metros. M. Lops, a captain in 
the French navy, who has carefully studied the 
subject, is of opinion that this vareck, or gno- 
mon, as it is also called, might bo utilized for 
Industrial and agricultural purposes moro read- 
ily than that which is found on the coasts of 
Europe, and he suggests that it might ^ithor be 
brought home in compressed bundles, or thut 
vessels might cari^ the necessary apparatus to 
burn it on the spot, and bring home only the 
soda and iodine which it coutaius. He argues 
that this would be a lucrative occupation : for 
iodine, which is now obtained only from the 
weed thrown on our coasts by the sea, Is dear, 
and promises to bo still dearer, on account of 
its employment in the production ot a green 
pigment. It is said to be contained in such 
small quantities in sea-water that thirty mil- 
lion pounds of the latter only gives one pound 
of iodine. The idea of utilizing this huge sea of 
vareck certainly deserves the consideration of 
practical men. 


The proportion of population engaged in agri- 
culture in the following European countries is 
sis follows: Russia, 86 per cent; Italy, 77; 
France, 51; Belgium, 51; Prussia, 45; Austria, 
25; Spain, 25; Holland, 16; Ureht Britain, 12. 

In Belgium there ore 88 persons to every 100 
acres of hind cultivated; in Great Britain, 85; 
in Holland, 73; In France, 40 ; in Iroland only 
34 ; thus Belgium is the most densely populated 
of these countries and Ireland the most 
sparsely. 

Aar Enviable Doll. — In Vienna, well known 
for its artistic capabilities, people have a fashion 
of giving away dolls in a somewhat original 
manner. If the object in view is that of pre- 
senting a gift to a young lady, a doll is ordered 
which, from the crown of the head to the sole 
of the foot, is a fair imitation of her In height 
and build. The doll is simply a pretext to ofTer 
a complete toilette. It is dressed from top to 
toe; ear rings and finger rings are supplied, and 
watch and chain are not forgotten. If the donor 
wishes to render the gift all that could be de- 
sired, he provides a trousseau for the doll — 

The 

personage 

one day she will wear her elegant dress, and 
the next, if her owner wishes to borrow from 
her, she will not take offence. A doll of this 
kind may be said to serve two purposes. 

Bread Manufacture — “ Among the host 
of disorders attendant upon the occupation of a 
baker, there is,” says a writer in the. Food 
Journal , “ notably one which, however repug- 
nant, nay loathsome, in itself, is yet necessary 
for the bread-consuming public to know. 1 
allude to the cutaneous disease that principally 
affects the hands and arms of the operative, 
cnaractcrlzed by the vulgar epithet of < the 
baker’s itch.’ This apparently arises from the. 
constant contact of those members of the body 
with bread iugredlenls, and the fermentative 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


The Great Wall of China is upwards of twelve 
hundred mile* long. The Chinese call it the 
Wan-LLChang, or the “ Myriad-Mile- Wall.” 

Of 487 railroads in the United States, 307 have 
a gauge of 4 feet 8$ inches, and the remaining 
180 vary in gauge from 3 to 6 feet. Between 
these extremes (and including them) there arc 
no fewer than 18 othergauges used. 

On tho 17th June, 1824, bread was first order- 
ed to be sold by weight in London; and an 
Act which was passed in the reign of William 
IV. and came into operation on 1st October, 
1836, extended the same practice to the Prov- 
inces. 

England supplies foreign customers witli 
British pnxiuce worth £5, 000, 000 every week. 
This gigantic trade was carried on in 1872 by 
vessels having a gross tonnage of more than 
17,000,000 tons ; and of these 12,141,269 tons 
were the property of British owners. 

STRKKT-singers in Paris are limited to tho 
number of one hundred. With the licence the 
artist receives a medal, to be produced when ne- 
cessary, and all his or her songs have to bo sub- 
mitted to the Censorship. A good singer Is 
i said to be able to earn from eight to twelve shil- 
| lings a day. 

The Knights of 8t. Crispin in London have 
; wagered Messieurs the fcordonniers of Paris the 
j sum of £100 sterling that they— to wit, the Kng. 

■ Hsh boot and shoe makers — can turn out more 
and better work in a specified time than the 
artists of Gaul. The Moniteur dc la Cordonne- 
• rie, official organs of the Parisian guild, has so- 
lemnly accepted the challenge, the wager being 
on both sides “ imponed,” and the committee 
of Judgment appointed. 

It Is singular that the name of God should be 
spelled in four letters in almost every known 
language. It is, in Latin, Deus ; in Greek, 
Zeus ; Hebrew, Adon ; Syria, Adad ; Arabian, 
Alla ; Persian, Syrs ; Tartarian, Igan ; Egyp- 
tian, Aumn or Zcut ; East Indian, Esgl or Zeal ; 
Japanese, Zain ; Turkish, Addi ; Scandinavian, 
Odin ; Wallachian, Sene ; Margian, Ease ; 
Swedish, Oodd ; Irish, Dich ; Gerinau, Gott ; 


French, Dieu ; Spanish, Dios ; and Peruvian, 
Llan. 

Diamond Cutting. — Tho business has al- 
ways been confined to a small number of hands, 
and, though there are diamond cutters in Lon- 
don, the bulk of the work Is performed by the 
Dutch at Amsterdam. The master cutters have 
enjoyed two years of wonderful prosperity, 
which the men have now resolved to share. It 
is said that the workmen refuse to instruct ap- 
prentices, and are constantly Insisting on a rise 
in their own pay, and that ordinary Journeymen 
cutters are earing £10, and more skilled hands 
£20 per week, or even more. The charges for 
cutting are now as much as 24s. per carat ou 
the weight of the rough stone, instead of 12s. 
or 14s. 

Proverbs Concerning Noses. — We have no 
fewer than fourteen English proverbs relating to 
this important feature of the human face divine. 
They are as follows : — 1. Follow your nose. 2. 
He cannot see beyond his nose. 3. An Inch is 
a good deal on a man’s nose. 4. He would bite 
his own nose off to spite his face. 5. He has a 
nose of noses. 6. As plain as the nose on your 
faoe. 7. To hold one’s nose to th^ grindstone. 
8. To lead one by the nose. 9. To put one’s nose 
out of Joint. 10. To pay through the nose. II. 
To have a good nose for a poor man’s sow. 12. 
To thrust one’s nose into other people’s business, 
13. A nose that can smell a rat. 14. Every 
man’s nose will not make a shoeing horp. 

Japan and its Capital. — The population of 
Japan is stated by the British Vice-Consul at 
Yedo at 32,794,897— namely, 16,733,098 males 
and 16,061,199 females. The population at Yedo 
has been much over-estimated. The last Cen. 
Hus, taken since the restoration, states it at 
780,321 — namely, 416,812 males and 363,509 
females. The disparity between the number 
of men and women is attributed to the large 
number of “coolies,” homeless men who per. 
form all the rude manual labour for the citi- 
zens. Yedo is very large, but, except In the 
commercial parts of the town, it Is very thinly 
populated. The area covered by the capital, In- 
cluding the streets, canals, rivers, and mouls, i* 
about 21,828,000 tsubos, equal to 18,040 acres, or 
28 square miles ; so that the city is, in extent, 
next to London, the largest in the world. 


HINTS TO FARMERS. 


Let off Surface Water. — This is always 
in order. Farmers will let it oft wheat, but very 
few ever think of letting it off a bare stubble. 
If there is no crop to kill, they think it can do 
no harm. A few hours’ judicious labor will 
often let off more water in a day than the sun 
at this season can evaporate in a month. 

Working hard is not always working to the 
best advantage. A man may work very hard 
chopping wood with a dull axe, or pumping 
water with a pump that “sucks air,” but lie Is 
not working with economy. A man gets pay, 
or ought to get it, not for “ working,” but for 
what he accomplishes. This is as true of the 
farmer as of his hired men, though we do not 
feel its force so fully in the one case ns in the 
other. We do not like to pay a man for carry- 
ing one pail of water when he might just as well 
carry two, or for plowing or harrowing with one 
horse when he might Just as well drive three. 
But farmers themselves often do things equally 
wasteful of time and labor. Do we never take 
a load to the city and come back empty, and 
then go empty to the city to bring back a load, 
and thus lose half our own time and that of the 
team, and pay double toll into the bargain? 

Saving at the Spigot.— I f farmers were all 
what are called smart business men, they would 
be as anxious to avoid losses as they are to 
make profits. A dealer, who by want of bush 
ness tact, sells his goods for a less price than he 
might have done, has lost money, as he view* 
It, and learns thereby to be more cautious and 
wide awake In the future. A farmer who raises 
a crop of 12 bushels of wheat per acre, when he 
might have raised double this quantity by a 
better preparation of his ground, or the choice 
ot better seed, or the outlay of a few dollars in 
guano or lime, rarely looks at it in this light ; it 
is ills poor luck. So the man who cares badly 
for his stock, and by dint of starvation and ex- 
posure through winter succeeds in losing half 
his sheep and reducing his cow to a condition 
favorable to producing half a pound of butter 
per day, says he never has luck with his sheep 
or his cows don’t thrive, and he is content to 
leave It so. If he can be brought to look at It 
in a proper light as a loss as direct as though 
he burned a $10 bill, and equally as preventable, 
the road to improvement will be plainly opened. 
It is undoubted to those who have experienced or 
studied this thing, that farmers generally make 
many and severe losses in this way, and would 
they but learn to avoid them in the future their 
profits might be increased greatly and their 
position much Improved. If the cost of manur- 
ing and preparing the soil sufficiently well to 
raise what is called a good crop be carefully 
figured up and compared with that which pro- 
duces an ordinary or average crop, it will be 
seen the difference is not at all comparable to 
the excess in the value of the crops when ga- 
thered. The general run of crops may be takeu 
at 12 bushels of wheat, 20 of corn, 20 of oats, 
and less than a ton of hay per acre, and for these 
crops probably eight loads of p(x>rly made 
manure per acre will be used. One plowing of 
oat stubble will be made for the wheat crop. -A 
good crop will be 30 bushels of wheat, 50 of 
corn, 60 of oats, and two tons of hay per aere, 
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and these crops may be kept up by the use of 
25 loads of well-made manure, with perhaps 
500 pounds of guano or superphosphate, and two 
or three plowings ol the out stubble previously 
to sowing wheat. The difference in the value 
ol these crops per acre will be. on the whole ro- 
tation, an average of $100, from which must be 
deducted the cost of the extra manure and plow- 
ing, and the extra cost ol harvesting. Then a 
very handsome profit will result, and quite suffi- 
cient to change a farmer’s position from one of 
hare comfort to one of affluence, to say nothing 
of the sat isfaction to be enjoyed. 


GOLDEN GRAINS. 

Silence Is the safest course tor any man to 
adopt who distrusts hlrasoll. 

If there is any person for whom you feel a 
dislike, that is the person of whom you ought 
never to think. 

No amount of lalent and previous training 
can secure exception from toil, nor even from 
drudgery. He deludes Himself sadly who sup. 
poses lie ha.> mastered any branch of study if he 
is conscious of Having undergone no genuine 
drudgery in the attempt. 

There is a great difference bctwecu the two 
temporal blessings, health and wealth. Wealth 
is most envied, but ieuat enjoyed; health is 
frequently enjoyed, hut the least envied; and 
the superiority of the latter is still more obvious 
when we reflect that the poorest man would 
not part with his health for money, but that the 
richest would gladly part with his money for 
health. 

Proverbs. — They embrace the wide sphere 
of human existence; they take all the colors of 
life; they are often exquisite strokes of genius; 
they delight by their airy sarcasm, by their 
oaustic satire, the luxuriance ol their humor, 
the playfulness of theii imagery, and the ten- 
derness of their sentiment. They give a deep 
insight into domestic life, and open for us the 
heart of mau, in all the various states which he 
may occupy. A frequent review of proverbs 
should enter into our readings; aud, although 
they are no lunger the ornaments of conversa- 
tion, luey have nut ceased to be the treasure of 
thought. 

Nobody Cares — The first thiug that rids oue 
ol that horrible self-conscious noss that is the 
bane of youth is an inkling of the fact that 
everybody Is most unxious about himself, and 
that you are not the principal object of interest. 
It is her dress that she is tninkiug about. It is 
his moustache that interests him. Probably 
nobody notices that very thing that makes you 
anxious: the piinple on your nose; the new 
glove that has played you false, uud split up the 
back ; the dreadful blunder you made In speak, 
ing. Once make yourself sure of tills, and you 
will take life easier, enjoy yourself at a party, 
aud be able to make yourself agreeable. Look 
as well as you can, by all means ; do as well as 
you can always; but, if you get a misfit, or 
make a blunder, remem oer that very probably 
nobody cares, and forget it speedily All the rest 
of the world is lu boring under the weight of its 
own identity, just as you are. 


\ 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

DOUGHNUTS. — Two eggs aud one cup of sugar, 
well beaten together; a cup and a half ot sweet 
milk; two teaspooufuis of cream of tartar; one 
teuspoonful of soda ; one nutmeg; flour to knead 

soft. 

, Cream for Pie — Boil one pint of milk ; beat 
r well together one cup of sugar, two thirds of a 
cup of flour, two eggs, and turn all into the 
, boiling milk, let it boil two minutes, then add a 
small piece of butter. 

Cream Pie. — One cup of sugar, three eggs, 
one and one-hulf cups of flour, one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar, one-half teaspoonful of sod;<, 
aud flavor with lemon. Beat the eggs and 
sugar as for sponge cake. Bake in two tins, 
while warm cut open with a sharp knife and 
lay In cream. 

Tapioca Cream — Soak two spoonfuls of 
tapioca for two hours. Boil oue quart of milk. 
Add the tapioca, and put in ihe yolks of three* 
eggs well beaten with a cup and a half of sugar; 
lot this just boil up, theu set away to cool. Bent 
the while to a stiff froth. Sweeten and puL on 
Ihe cream. Tins is truly excellent. 

To Wash Oil Cloth. — oilcloth may be mad.* 
to have a Iresh, new appearance, by washing it 
every month with a solution of sweet milk with 
the white of oue beaten egg. Soap, iu time, 
Injures oil cloth. A very little “ boiled oil” 
freshens up an oil cloth ; very little must be 
used, and rubbed in witii a rag. Put equal parts 
of copai varnish ; it gives a gloss. 

To preveut silver ware from tarnishing, warm 
the articles and paint them over with a solution 
of collodion in alcohol, using a wide, soft brush 
for the purpose. A silversmith oi Munich says 
that goods protected in this way have been ex- 
posed in his window more than a year, and are 
as bright as ever, while ot tiers, unprotected, 
become perfectly black in a few months. 

Lemon Butter. — One pound of white sugar, 
oue-quarter pound Iresh butler, six eggs, juice 
and grated rind of three lemons, taking out all 
the seeds. Boil all Logeiner a few minutes, till 
thick as honey, stirring constantly ; put in small 
jurs, or tumbler*, covered wiu paper cupped in 
white ol egg. one teaspoon ful is enough for a 


tart or cheese-cake. This will keep a long time 
in a cool, dry place. 

Cooking Raisins. — It is well to cook raisins 
before putting them into pies, cakes, or pud 
dings. Soaking them Is not sufficient. Steam 
ing them by pouring a small quantity of boiling 
water amongst them In a tightly closing dish, 
and allowing them plenty of time to cook before 
opening, is a good plan. When raisins are 
rightly cooked before using, they are plumper, 
and more palatable, and can be eaten without 
Injury by most dyspeptics. 

Air \our Beds. — Some advocates for exces- 
sive neatness have the beds made up immedia- 
tely alter they are vacated. It is not healthy. 
They need to air for a couple of hours. Open 
the window as wide as possible, and set open 
the door also. Unless there Is a thorough 
draught, there is no true ventilation of a sleep- 
ing-room. The only exceptions to tills rule are 
during high winds, when the door cunnot safely 
remain open, and in very wet and foggy 
weather. 

Scalloped Oysters. — This makes an excel- 
lent dish to serve at a supper party, or to help 
out an otherwise meagre dinner. Small oysters, 
which costless than largo ones, and aro just as 
well flavored, will answer as well as large. 
Butter a pudding-dish and put on a thin layer of 
bread crumbs or rolled crackers; put on a layer 
of oysters, another layer of crumbs, and so on 
until the dish is filled or all the oysters have 
been used. The top layer should be of orumbs. 
In filling the dish, put bits of butter and a little 
pepper with each layer of oysters. A very little 
mace makes an excellent seasoning for this 
dish; a few small bits with each layer— avoid 
using too much. The oysters in cooking usually 
give up enough liquor to moisten the crumbs. 
Bake for an hour. The dish should be hand- 
somely browned upon top, and should be moist 
all through without any running liquor. 

Flavoring with £>reds. — For the dead 
seasou, when greens are scarce, or irosl lias 
made a full and dual meal of ihem, it may bo 
of service to bear in mind that we can turn to 
seeds, dry or etiipped, lor various flavors, such 
as celery, turnips, and parsley among vegeta- 
bles. The seeds of most herbs possess similar 
characteristics; for example, those of thyme, 
marjoram, or savory, taste very like the plant, . 
But most herbs may be dried and bottled, and 
it is comparatively easy to have such, either 
green or dry, in suflicient quuntity; it is, 
however, olten otherwise with parsley. Its seed 
is of fair size and substance, and the flavor 
much concentrated, so that a little goes a .ong 
way. For soups, Ac., the seed boiled is a capital 
substitute for the loaves. For melted butter the 
great druwback is color. But even ibis may 
be overcome by the employment of a neutral 
green to mix with strong parsley seed water. 
Perhaps this neutral tint is given by mild Scotch 
kale, grated as parsley is lor melted butter. The 
color is almost ideuticul, and the flavor cau 
be parsley ed over so completely as to dely 
distinction. 


What is the largest room in the world ? — 
The room for improvement. 

“ I am dyeing for love,” said a melancholy 
young man as he put the coal-black fluid on his 
moustache. 

A Home Question — Are young men who 
have sisters generally found to marry? One 
would fancy they mnst know too much. 

A Relic or the Pestiyb Sbason The 

School Board may he admirable for yonth ; in 
more mature age we seek — the sideboard. 

A recent work on gardening is called “ The 
Six of Spades.” “The Rake's Progress” would 
not be an inappropriate title for a seqnel. 

Say*s Josh Billings: “Thare ain't but phew 
that khan stick a white handkerchief into the 
hrest pocket ov their overcoat without letting a 
little of It stick out — Just by aoksident.“ 


ing to annoy him, went up to him as lie was 
walking on the Parade at Brighton, at the most 
fashionable hour of the day, and said to him, 
“See how badly this coat fits!” The great 
Sartor was fully equal to the occasion. Taking 
up a piece of chalky substance at the side of the 
rood, he marked sundry hieroglyphics over his 
customer's back, and theiij turning him adrift, 
said, “There, my lord, you go and show your- 
self to my people, and they will soon put von 
right.” * 

Two Cents’ Worth in China.— A fellow 
who had been shaved in China says the barber 
first strapped the razor on his leg, and then did 
i the shaving without any lather. The customer 
remonstrated, hut was told that the lather was 
j entirely useless, and had a tendency to make 
] ^ke hair stiff and tough, and was, therefore, 

, never used by persons who had any knowledge 
of the face and its appendages. After the beard 
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place not settled yet ; and those reach it soonest 
who throw away their compass and go it blind.” 
Where can we find a more benevolent type 
of man than the glazier? — He Is always attend- 
ing to the panes of others, aud is never so happy 
as when he Is building up or fortifying their 
frames. 

In “ noticing” a grocery kept by a woman, a 


short time — the barber took a long, sharp, 
needle-headed spoon, and began to explore the 
customer’s ear. Then the barber suddenly 
twisted his subject’s neck to one side in such a 
manner that it cracked as if the vertebra had 
been dislocated. “ Hold on ! ” shouted the 
party, alarmed for the safety of his neck. “ All 
right,” replied the tonsor, “me no hurt you,” 
and he continued to jerk and twist the head 
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as red as her own cheeks, her indigo as blue as 
her own eyes, and her pepper as hot as her own 
temper.” 

A California man tied one end of a lariat 
around his waist and lassoed & cow with the 
other. He thought he had the cow, but at the 
end of the first half-mile ho began to suspect the 
cow had him. 


HUMOROUS SCRAPS. 


Eve was the first bon e-a- part. 

A New Fair of Kins Twins. 

Short Commons. — Little M. P.’s ” 

Ocu l a k Pun ish m e st. — E ye-la shes. 

Hop Merchants — Dancing-masters. 

A Notorious Eavesdropper. — R ain. 

Relative Beauty — A pretty cousin. 

“Safety Match ks.”— Love Matches. 

A Fast Friend. — The electric telegraph. 

Wanted — A slipper ior the foot of a hill. 

The best butter Is undoubtedly an old rain. 

A Grant for the West. — T he Eiui-grant. 

The only industrious loafers are the bakers. 

A Leading Article. — A blind man’s poodle. 

Spots on the Sun. — Freckles on your boy’s 
face. 

Romantic Death. — A young lady drowned In 
tear*. 

A Ration for the Siamese Twins. — Sepa- 
ration. 

Firm Language. — Conversation between 
luirtners. 

Clergymen and brakesmen do the most 
coupling. 

Working for Bare Lift* — Making clothes foi t 
new baby. 

A Key that Unlocks Many A Till.— 
Whis-key. 

A Liberty of the Press. — S queezing a pretty 
girl in a crowd. 

Tin*: Right ok Weigh. — W hat we don’t g t 
at many shops. 

Making Light ok Ckkkus Things. — Burn- 
ing wax candles. 

IF seven days make one week, liojw many will 
mak« one strong? 

What None of C* Ever Drank From 

The tap of the drum. 

Farmers sire like fowls — neither will get full 
crops without Industry. 

Why are elections like tents? — Because the 
canvass ends at the polls. 

What leugin ought a lady’s petticoat to h© ? 
— A little above two feet. 


It Is refreshing to come across such a gom as 
the following : — 

The first bird of Spring attempted to sing; 
But, ere he had sounded a note, 

He fell from the limb — a dead bird was him 

The music had friz In his throat,” 

A Maine paper tells the story of a Judge In 
that State who fell asleep upon the bench dur- 
ing the trial ot an important case. He woke up, 
a* a counsel was urgently appealing to him, and 
remarked, “Wife, wife, isn’t it most breakfast 
time?” 

A colorhd gentleman having been brought 
before a magistrate and convicted of pilfering, 
was asked : “ Do yon know how to read ?” 
“ Yes, raassa, a little.” “Well, don’t yon ever 
make use of the Bible?” “Yes, massa, strap 
him razor on him sometime.” 

A Kentucky conversation : “ Hello, dar, you 
darky, what you ax for deole blind mule, hey?” 
“Well, I dnnno ; guess I mout take thirty-five 
dollars.” “Thirty-five dollars! I’ll give you 
five.” “Well, you may have it. I won’t stand 
on thirty dollars — In a mule trade.” 

A Rank Deception. — Private S ml there : 
“Blessed if I haven't lost 'alf a stone in weight 
m toiling up the Castle Hill to these here field- 
days.” — Private Leary: “Houldyer whist there, 
Tim ! If the officers hear ye, they’ll be thryin' 

* ye by coort-mnrtial for makin’ away with Gov- 
er’ merit property. 

There is always something lacking tor per- 
feet human contentment. Salisbury, Conn., 
for example, has a beautiful new cemetery, 
which it. proudly regards as “superior to many 
of the race-courses in the State;” but, alas! 
there isn’t a doctor in the place, and the most 
attractive vaults actually go begging. 

A woman living in Scranton locked up her 
ho ise, and went to spend the evening with a 
neighbor. Her husband came home, and after 
much trouble succeeded iu breaking into ids 
domicile, when he was comforted with a note, 
left on the table, which said, “ I have gone out; 
you will rind the door key on the left side of the 
door step.” 

Politic ro the Last.— “ My dearest uncle,” 
says a humorous writer, “ was the most polite 
man iu the world. He was making a voyage on 
the Danube, and the boat sank. My uncle was 
Just on the point of drowning. He got his head 
above water for a moment, took off his hat, and 
said, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, will you please 
excuse me ?' and down he went.” 

A witness in a divorce suit kept referring to 
the wife as having a very retaliating disposi- 
tion. “She always retaliated for every little 
tiling,” said the witness. “ Did you ever see ht > 
husband kiss her?” asked the wife's counsel. 
“Yes, a great many times.” “Well, what did 
slie do on such occasions?” “She always re- 
taliated, sir.” The wife’s retaliating disposition 
didn’t hurt her any with the jurors. 

A Boston man has invented a *• pocket com- 
panion and guide to happiness,” in the shape of 
a bottle made to look exac.-iy like a cigar. On 
the cars, or even when walking with “the pride 
of your heart,” you put tie* supposed cigar be- 
tween your Ups, and before you have time to 
ask whether smoking is objectionable, you bite 
otr the end of the cigar (ha! ha!) and a drink of 
old rye corrugates your heart in a twinkling. 

A man who snore* was described by his friend, 
the other day, its follows: “Snores? Oh uo, I 
guess not — no name lor it! When you wake 
up in the morning, and rind that the house you 
lodge in has been removed half a mile during 
the night by the respiratory vehemence of a 
fellow hxiger, you may get some idea of that 
fellow’s performance. His landlady gets her 
house moved back by turning his bed around.” 
An u musing story is told of a fashionable 
tailor. One of his aristocratic customers, think- 


He then fell to beating the back, breast, anus 
and sides with his fist; then he pummeled the 
muscles till they fairly glowed with the beating 
they received. He then dashed a bucket of 
cold water over his man, dried hi* skin with 
towels, and declared that his work was done. 
Price two cents. 


OUR PUZZLER. 

39. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

It oft to crime and guilt has led, 

And foolish fancios too hath led; 

By some 'tit, valued much and prized, 

By others really quite despised : 

But those may find who have It not, 

That by false friends they’re soon forgot. 

1. To arms ! to arms ! was then the cry, 

W hen first it met the watcher’s eye; 
Mount, every man, and furious ride, 

With clinking spurs and sword at side. 

2. An animal small, and harmless quite, 
Though he, perhaps, muy do some mischief 

slight ; 

If you tormeut him, round he will coil, 

And his shell coat will your efforts foil. 

In South America find him there, 

’Mid climates warm and landscapes fair. 

In everything, you will agree, 

It is far better this to be. 

♦. Though scarcely quite a thing of grace. 

In every house it. has a place. 


3. 


40. CHARADE. 

I am a huntsman brave and hold, 

And my first I must always do, 

’Fore I’m away o’er heath and wold, 

To Join in the lov’d tnllyho ! 

My next's u vowel ; I tell you 
’Tis not in huntsman, fox or hound ; 
O’er my third, with a loud halloo, 

I go, while others kiss the ground. 

My whole I’m sore yon know quite well 
I’m an imjtostor and a cheat : 

Still one more name to you I'll tell 

A stage doctor — p’haps now you see’t. 

41. LOGOGRIPHS. 

. In the depths of the sea, 

My whole will be found; 

Behead me I mean 
Ta be healthy and sound, 

Behead me again yon then have in view 
An inebriating drink; I don’t like it, do 
you ? 

. My whole you’ll see In many a house, 

No matter where it stands; 

If you deprive me of my tail, 

I’m seen in many lands. 

Now please restore, behead, transpose, 

It was when the time whenlastyou rose. 


12. TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 

The centrals, downward read, will name 
A sport in summer much enjoyed ; 

The ending- show without this game 
Upon my primals, there’s a void. 

1. Dry and tedious things in law. 

2. A milder term for being at war. 

3. Two words a province now wiil name. 

4. These often blight a good man’s fame. 

5. A curious word, in music used. 

6. Applied to books, t hough much abused- 

7. A foreign bird, whose neck is long, 

F abled of yore in A£sop’s song. 

ANSWERS. 

35. Single Chronogram: 1872— The date of 
the Thanksgiving for the l*rince of Wales’ re- 
covery; May; Darling; Cam; Centaur; Cross; 

London ; Xantippe ; Xores ; Iceland ; Iris. 

MDCCCLXXIJ. 

36. Enigma.— A Star. 

37. Numerical Charade Rhine; ten; 

entice; borne; ton; thorn; rob; corn. Tien* 

SOKKF. 

3fe. Rebus.— P ersist; priests; stripes. 
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Continued from page 161. 

losing time. The body must remain here for 
the present, Billy will look after it and Gun will 
notily the Coroner — oi course, there must bean 
inquest — while you and 1 win go down to the 
Polioe Station and consult the detectives, if there 
are any there now. I beneve oue is always on 
duty at night, but 1 am not sure.” 

“ I am,” said Mr. Fowler. “ 1 saw Cullen there 

last night when 1 well, wnen 1 had business 

there,” he added suddenly remembering that he 
did not wunt his companions to know where he 
had spent the previous night. 

“All right, Gus, you go a i once to the Coroner, 
he lives somewhere in ttt. Denis street ; you can 
lind the number in the directory ; get him to 
come here to-night, if possible, aud hold an 
inquest early to-morrow morning. Harry up 
now, take a cab; take Boggs if you can find him 
on the stand, and hud out where he lives, so 
that we can have him summoned; but, don’t 
let him have the least Idea that he will be 
wanted, or he’ll run away.” 

“ Not a foot shall he run if I have to tie him,” 
replied Mr. f owler as he left the room. 

It was wonderful how Farron, actuated by 
pure friendship, imd suddenly taken the lead, 
and, while Morton was dreaming of some in- 
definite plan of vengeance, put in motion me 
machinery of the law, which was almost sure 
to hunt the doctor down. Uh ! a very practical 
man was Mr. Farron, and destined, perhaps, at 
some future day to become a star in tue medical 
firmament, . for he had presence of mind, 
promptness, coolness, courage, patience aud 
knowledge on his side; and, only add experience 
to those and it does not need muon more to 
make a good doctor. 

Morton was half heartbroken, and had only a 
vague undenned idea of hunuug tue doctor 
down; Farron was all coolness and determina- 
tion ; he knew how to accomplish his end and 
lie meant to do it. “Don’t any of you touch the 
body,” he said as he took Morton’s arm to leave 
the room, “ it must be left as it is until the 
Coroner has seen it. Billy, you remain here ; 
you made tne discovery and you will be one oi 
the principal witnesses. 1 saw you draw the 
needle out of the heart, and if you will look on 
the left breast you will find a small blue spot ; 1 
know how the murder was doue exactly, mere 
are two well authenticated instance." on record.” 
“1 wonder il I cou.u get a »»>cciui tiain to- 
night,” said air. Morton wnen they had reached 
the street. 

“ A special train ! what for ?” 

“For me to go to Niagara.” 

“Go to Niagara, what an idea! what good 
could you do 7 Besides, you must remain here 
to atteud the inquest. A detective wiu leave 
for Niagara by the lirst train to-morrow to 
watch the doctor, and the moment a verdict is 
given 1 will get tne Chief to telegraph and nave 
him arresteu. There is no fear of his trying to 
run away ; he Lhinks he is quite safe, and has 
not the most distant idea tnut detection has 
followed so speedily alter his crime, in what 
queer ways tilings do come about,” he continued, 
beginning to pnilosopinse, “if 1 hadn’t have 
wanted a hip bone, it is most probable this 
murder would never have been discovered ; or, 
at all events not until some future generation 
began to build on the ground now used as a 
church-yaid, uuU the wouderful discovery would 
nave been made of a skeleton with a knitting 
ueedie driven turougli what had once been its 
heart.” 

“I must go to Niagara,” said Morton, “not 
only that i want to be sure of Grillilh’s arrest, 

but — ” 

“An, yes; poor girl it will be a terrible thing 
for her.” 

“ That’s what cuts me. It seems so hard that 
in avenging the murder of my sister 1 should 
have to strike at the heart oi the girl I love; 
but I can’t help that, altho’ it strikes into my 
own heart to cause her one moment’s pain or 
sorrow.” 

There was but little more conversation until 
they reached the Police Station where they 
found Murphy on duty, aud were lucky enough 
to meet the Chief, who was out visiting the 
dillerent .Stations. 

Their tale was soon told ; Chief Peuton aud 
the keen-eyed, quiet looking, detective listening 
with eagerness to the strange story of crime. 

“1 don’t think there is a particle of doubt 
about the crime having been committed by 
him,” said the Chief, when Farron had told ail 
he knew of the oase ; “give me as good a des- 
cription of him as you can and I’ll telegraph 
to Niagara at once to have him arrested on 
suspicion on his arrival. Murphy can go up lor 
him to-morrow night to bring him down, while 
Cullen works up the case in Longueuil.” 

“ No,” said Morton. «» 1 don’t want him ar- 
rested until 1 am there. I want to have him 
watched so that he cannot escape, but I want 
to be there when he is arrested.” 

“ Don’t want him arrested?” 

“ No. You see his wife is an old friend ol 
mine. Poor girl ! it will be a terrible blow to 
her, and 1 would rather be there to help her 
when the arrest takes place.” 

“ Well, it won’t do any harm to telegraph to 
Niagara any way. It Ls not likely he will gel 
any warning, and of course he has no idea that 
his crime has been discovered. He thought 
once his victim was underground he was all 
safe, and as he would have been as a general 
thing ; and would have in this instance had it 
not been for that body snatching cartert. I must 
look after him.” 

“Glharlie,” said Mr. Farron, “it’s no use your 
going to Niagara ; you must stay here to look 


after the inquest, and funeral, and all sorts of 
things. Now, I’m not wan tod and I will go In 
your place. I will look after Annie for you and 
tell her you sent me. That is the best plan, 
old fellow, and you had better let me follow 
it.” 

“Thanks, Frank; you are right. 1 never 
knew’ until to-night how true a friend you were ; 
God bless you and reward you for standing, by 
me in the way you have. I can never forget 
it.” 

“ Do you happen to have a photograph of 
him ?” asked Murphy. 

“ No,” replied Morton, “ but I suppose I can 
get one easily enough.” 

“It might be useful,” said ihe detective, 
“ altho’ 1 don’t expect there will be much difli- 
culty in identifying the parties.” 

“ I’ve got a picture of his ugly mug,” said Mr. 
Farron, “ and you shall have it to-morrow 
morning. Come, Charlie, it is getting late and 
we have to see Mr. Howson yet- Nothing more 


Julia; but the news of the discovery of the 
murder shocked him greatly. His anger against 
Annie for her disobedience was greatly increased, 
and he swore in the most solemn manner that 
he would never recognise her as a child of his 
again. His rage was terrible to see and fright- 
ened Mr. Johnson so that that gentleman man- 
aged, for once in his life, to utter three conse- 
cutive sentences without a single “ you know,” 
or “ don’t you see.” 

At last, Mr. Howson cooled down a little and 
finally promised to go down to the college and 
sec Morton, who was a great favorite of his, and 
ofi'er to have arrangements made for the fu- 
neral taking place from his house ; and then 
Mr. Johnson departed. 

Mr. Howson went to the college as soon as 
Johnson had left, and spent a long time in deep 
and earnest talk with Morton, with whom he 
deeply sympathised ; and the arrangements for 
the funeral were completed before he left, 
j | Of Annie he said little, but that little was very 


still greater was his grief at the thought of the 
pain and anguish about to fall on the one who 
was now more than ever all ho caied for on 
earth. Dong and deeply he thought, striving 
hard to find some way to shield her and punish 
his sister’s murderer. But there w f as no way. 
Farron’s promptitude had ulieady placed the 
case beyond his control ; it was now the pro- 
put, y cf the law, and he felt that the law must 
take its course. Willingly would he have given 
his own life to save Annie from pain and dis- 
grace, but the sacrifice was not permit* ed him ; 
he could almost have wished the doctor to es- 
cape if that would have shielded her from the 
odium of being a murderer’s wife, but il was too 
late for that now ; before another sun had set 
the story of the murder would be sent from end 
to end of the land, and fancy pictured to him 
how the newspapers would glory in the item, 
how they would embelish the article with 
“ double headers,” and “ cross heads,” and, per. 
haps, even a portrait of the murderer. It was 
impossible that Annie shouldnot know her hus- 
band’s guilt, even if he succeeded in evading 
law. 

Would she love him still? That was a ques- 
tion which occurred to him again and again. 
Somehow, the man never thought that the 
death of the doctor might tend to promote his 
own happiness, by gaining him possession of 
the object of his affections. It never entered his 
mind that Annie’s love diverted from the doctor 
might revert to him, he was too unselfish for 
that; his own happiness had no part in his 
his thoughts ; he loved Annie deeply and truly, 
and he cared only that she should be happy, he 
never for one moment gave any consideration 
to himself. 

And what was to become of her ? That was 
another troublesome question over which he 
pondered deeply. Mr. Howson had spoken so 
strongly and bitterly about her, that Morton 
knew there Was but little to be hoped for from 
that quarter, for some time at least. Where 
could she go I What could she do ! 

These were puzzling questions, and Mr. Morton 
thought and thought over them until the first 
laint flush of early morning came and found him 
still with the difficult problems unsolved ; and 
Mr. Farron tast asleep with his head resting on 
one of the heavy oak tables on which laid the 
book he had been reading, and which contained 
that very interesting hip-bone case which he 
had been looking over again when sleep over- 
came him. 

Mr. Fowler, having executed the com mission?* 
given him returned to liis boardinghouse, il 
was late, and Mr. Fowler was worn out, both in 
mind and body, but he did not retire to the bed 
which he was destined to occupy alone thm 
night. Instead oi doing so he went through ji 
curious and remarkable pantomime, which 
would have caused a spectator to imagine that 
he had lost his senses, and was a fit candidate 
foi an apartment at Beauport. 

In the first place he divested himself of In'* 
neck-tie, collar, coat and waistcoat ; then hr 
tied his traces very tight round his waist, took 
off his cuffs and rolled his shirt sleeves up fin 
above his elbows in two very bard, tight rolls ; 
then he took the bolster, doubled it in half and 
set it up on end at the head of the bed supported 
by a pillow on each side. 

Great pains did he take to have it nicely ad- 
justed, and properly balanced, and when it was 
arranged to his entire satisfaction he stood off, 
threw himself into a boxing attitude aud began 
to spar in the most alarming manner. All 
kinds of wonderful feints, and guards, and passes 
did Mr. Fowler make ; and most tremendous 
blows did he bestow on the unoffending bolster, 
now with the right hand, now with the left ; 
straight from the shoulder, under cuts, overeats, 
all kinds of cuts. 

Every time he knocked the bolster down he 
would set it up again only to knock it down 
again ; with praiseworthy persistency worthy 
of a better cause he kept up this exercise for 
nearly half an hour. Now springing back, now 
dodging, now guarding and always ending by 
knocking down the bolster, you could plainly see 
that he was going through an imaginary fight, 
and doing so with great heartiness. 

Was hejmad ? No, Mr. Fowler was perfectly 
sane. Was he drunk? No, he had taken only 
one drink during the whole evening. Was he 
merely exercising himself ? No, he was for too 
tired for that ; the fact is Mr. Fowler was in fan- 
cy carrying out the advice he had given Mr. 
Morton with regal'd to the doctor, and was 
mentally “punching his head.” And a terrible 
punching it would have got had it been in the 
place of the bolster which got pounded, and 
thumped, and shaken in a way no bolster had 
ever before been treated in Mrs. Grubs, board- 
ing house. At last with one tremendous “ back- 
hander,” he kuocked it completely off the bed, 
almost overturned the wash stand, and a cloud 
of feathers gave evidence that he had punched 
its head to some purpose, for he had split the 
tick, and the brains, i. e. t feathers, were coming 
out in large quantities. 

This seemed to restore him to his senses, and 
he paused in his work of destruction, and re- 
arranged the bed. 

“ I wish it had been him,” he said, “I’d have 
enlarged and embellished his physiognomy to 
such an extent that all the photographers would 
have been trying to get pictures of him as ft 
gorilla, or one of Darwin’s ‘ missing links.’ ” 

He slowly undressed, got into bed, ‘and was 
soon in the land of dreams with the golden- 
haired object of his affection. 

( To be continued.) 
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can be done to-night, so there is no use wasting 
time here.” 

“Wait a moment,” said the Chief, “you will 
be going near the telegraph office, would you 
mind sending this telegram to Niagara ; he won’t 
be there before to-morrow night, but there’s 
nothing like having things prepared before- 
hand.” 

They proceeded to the college where Fowler 
had just arrival with the coroner ; and, after an 
inspection of the body it was covered with a 
sheet and left where it laid until the next morn- 
ing. Morton insisted on remaining all night by 
his dead sister’s body and Farron, who would 
not leave his friend, shared his watch. 

To Mr. Fowler was entrusted t he task of hunt- 
ing up an undertaker, and making arrangements 
for removing the body as soon as it had been 
viewed by the jury; while to Mr. Johnson was 
commissioned the task of informing Mr. How- 
son of his daughter’s elopement, and the subse- 
quent discovery of the murder. 

Mr. Johnson was not in a very happy frame 
of mind ; he had discovered when he left the 
dissecting room that — to use his own words to 
Mr. Fowler — “some fellow, you know, put 
somebody’s shin-bone in my pocket, don’t you 
see, and when I went to wipe my face I pulled 
it out with my pocket handkerchief, you know, 
and rubbed the nasty thing all over my face, 
you see.” 

He fulfilled his mission very creditably, how- 
ever; but was much astonished at Mr. Howson’s 
maimer of receiving the intelligence. Of An- 
nie’s elopement he, of course, already knew, as 
he had received her letter and had also seen 


bitter and severe. He would not. listen to Mor- 
ton’s pleading on her behalf, and firmly declared 
he would never see her again. 

All that long desolate night Morton sat by the 
side of the dead form he loved so dearly; silent, 
motionless, living his life over again. It seemed 
but as yesterday that he had played about St. 
Leonard’s churchyard, a merry-hearted boy, 
climbing up on the scaffolding of the then un- 
completed chapel, clambering, at the imminent 
risk of his neck, up the steep roof and standing 
in the holes in the spire make to receive the 
bells, while a trim little figure in white, with 
flowing black hair, looked in wonder and 
amazement out of her deep blue eyes at the 
feats “brother” was performing. Memory car- 
ried him back to that eventful evening when 
Harry Griffith had been brought, almost dead, 
to liis door, and when Mamie had declared her 
love for him ; and he almost wished that the 
negroes had left him to perish in the grave from 
which they had rescued him. Then came the 
thought of how he had heard of Mamie’s death, 
and how he bad mourned for her, and his heart 
grew hard and bitter against the man who had 
so outraged him. After that came the remem- 
brance of his love for Annie Howson, and how 
Griffith had again come between him and hap- 
piness ; and then ca me a crowd of other thoughts; 
tenderer, gentler thoughts of her he loved ; and 
by the side of that cold, mangled corpse Charlie 
Morton fought out a long, stern, bitter fight 
with his two loves; between duty and love; 
between what he owned to the dead, and what 
to the loving, 

Great as was his sorrow over Mamie's wrongs, 


